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The Loose Leaf Family Talk Things Over 
: g 


the advertising counsel, the sales manager, and the 


a) VERY Monday morning, the president, his assistant, 

y > 

ry 

ON Mig foremen of the several departments of the Kala- 
— } 






mazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company have a heart 

to heart family discussion relative to their business. 
SS<F=) At the time the above picture was snapped, the 
pence Mr. Wigginton, said— 


“Now that the war is over, now that many uncertainties relative 


to the conduct of business are removed, I want to place myself 
on record relative to my attitude toward you, as it relates to our 
attitude as an organization with reference to our clients. 


“I want every man in our group to cease thinking about himself 


and the welfare of this company, and confine his attention and 
his best efforts in advancing the welfare of our clients insofar as 
they have intrusted their business to us. If we in every way 
furnish a service which is not partially but in every way entirely 
satisfactory, the growth of our business need cause us no worry 
whatever, as creased business always follows efficient service.” 


“ONCE SOLD ALWAYS SERVED” 
KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Cover Design—Back on the Job 





Labor—and the Wages of Labor By A. D. Welton 


In a new definition of production lies the key 
to this after-the-war problem 
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‘“What Were Deposits in May, 179’’ - - - 9 


The Chart of This Akron Bank Answers, Also 
Showing Loans, Bonds and Assets 





That Income Tax—Page the Bank By Guy E. Reed 


A “Returns’’ Service in Lincoln, Neb., Nets 
Priceless Good Will and Business 


In Peace as in War—Conserve By James A. Sweeney 
What One Bank Has Done to Encourage 


Production and Preservation of Food 











Safe—My War Bonds and Stamps By Charles W. Reihl - 
A Good System Whereby an Ohio Bank 


Protects Customers’ Securities Free 


Into the Sleuth-Lands With John By “Frederic St. Vrain’’ 







**Mere Words’’ and Pictures Did It - - - - 











Ready for ‘Business as Usual’’ By T. D. MacGregor - 


Peace Problems of the Advertising Bank; 
Some Tips on Timely Topics 





Taking Stock of the Future By Francis H. Sisson 


To the Problems of Peace the Ablest Men 
of All Nations are Giving Thought 
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Harvey Blodgett's Book for Bankers 


Published in The Burroughs Clearing House by 
HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


, Velume 5 


The New Year and the New Era 


Having wrestled stoutly with the 
problems which came with its plunge 
into war the nation has awakened to 
the fact that it now faces, unprepared, 
the problems of peace. 

Banks, while heavily burdened with 
duties incident to war financing, have 
counted upon the new army of bank 
patrons who discovered themselves 
while saving to win the war as partial 
reward for their sacrificial labors. 

Every individual in the land is about 
to be put to new tests. How many 
have acquired permanent financial 
poise? How many, released from the 
necessity of war economy and war 
thrift, will stay “put?” 

How many who have, perforce, 
introduced new ideals of efficiency into 
their personal and business practices 
will not lapse into their old ways now 
that the tension has been relieved? 

How many, having had a taste of 
capital building, will continue as bank 
depositors and will develop into large 
factors in the nation’s industrial life? 

The happy answer to these questions 
depends much upon what the bankers 
of the nation decide forthwith to do. 

It is to be hoped that the great 
majority of American bankers will 
enter the New Year and the New Era 
with a full realization, not only of their 
opportunities but of their responsi- 
bilities, and that they will lose no time 
in formulating constructive plans for 
consolidating national financial effi- 
ciency upon a permanent basis while 
the opportunity is at hand. 


* * * * * * 


Bank capital has never supplied the 
nation’s industrial needs. It never can. 
The resources of the people must do it, 
just as they did in pre-war days, only on 
vaster scale; and just as they were re- 
quired to finance the war. 


* * * * * * 


Thrift must not be adjourned. The 
people must be shown how to build and 
conserve credit, how to prepare for 
opportunity, how to command it. 


* * * * * ” 


There are but two ways in which bank 
deposits can be increased; first by secur- 
ing more depositors; and, second by 
encouraging the growth of large numbers 
of accounts which are not making sub- 
stantial progress. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
ST. PAUL and NEW YORK 
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Before Starting 1919— 


Never before has a new year pre- 
sented such outstanding need for 
formulating vigorous publicity and 
new business policies as does the begin- 
ning of the year 1919. 

It is vitally important that the 
lessons of thrift and of financial 
efficiency which the war has taught the 
nation be permanently “‘nailed down.”’ 

Your bank is now facing its greatest 
opportunity. But the benefits will not 
materialize in full measure unless you 
take quick and intelligent action. 

Your 1919 publicity program should 
be carefully planned. You cannot 
develop a constructive campaign of 
publicity, with all its features co- 
ordinated, by drifting along and taking 
up one project after another that may 
be presented during the year. 

Your directors should sanction a 
liberal advertising appropriation for 
the year. Then plans should be 
developed for applying this appropria- 
tion intensively. A consistent, con- 
structive program of publicity should 
be adopted. A correct policy should be 
formulated. 

With proper methods you can 
improve the status of a large propor- 
tion of your accounts during the year. 


6 6 & 6 6 


Note: Upon request the Harvey 
Blodgett Company will aid you in 
making an analysis and survey, 
and in formulating a consistent 
program of publicity. We will be 
pleased to submit a Confidential 
Data Sheet upon which you can 
give us detailed information which 
will enable us to submit an ade- 
quate plan for your year's publicity. 

es &-@& © ® 

Nobody is conducting concrete propa- 
ganda to provide the sinews of peace. 
Propaganda, in its simplest terms, is 
pointing out things. Bank propaganda 
should point out the folly of hoarding, 
the pitfalls of investing, the essentials of 
credit, the rewards of saving, the advan- 
tages of intimate relationships with 
banks. 


* * * * * * 


Business is floundering in a maze of 
new conditions. Bank service must be 
extended in far greater measure for bank 
service will stabilize new conditions. 











Talking About Your Bank— 


Many bankers and bank advertising 
men adhere to the theory that constant 
reiteration of the size and stability of 
their institutions and the conservatism 
which governs their policies will create 
a profound respect and extensive good 
will for them. 

The most popular people in this 
world are those who constantly betray 
an interest in other people; the most 
unpopular are those who always talk 
about themselves. 

If a bank talks in its publicity about 
people and their aspirations, people 
will become interested in that bank. 

Human beings cannot be induced to 
increase their effort to build credit and 
to develop financial power by things 
banks tell them about themselves. 

If your bank wishes to help in man 
building and success building let your 
advertising show that disposition. 


In Touch With Your Customers 


If your bank be- 
lieves in finding the 
point of contact 
with all its check- 
ing depositors; 

If it believes in 
encouraging diffi- 
dent depositors to 
seek out your 
officers and present 
their needs; 

If it has numbers 
of unprofitable 
checking accounts 
which have possi- 
bilities for develop- 
ment— 

Ask the Harvey 
Blodgett Com- 
pany for a demon- 
stration of its 
‘‘Business Develop- 
ing” series, and 
the plan that goes with it. 


* * * * * * 


A well known bank president recently 
said ‘‘We Americans can do wonders 
when inspired.’’ The high mission of 
bank propaganda from now on is to 
inspire Americans to increase their 
financial power. 
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Keep Your Eve * 


on the Road! 


American business and mdustrial conditions remind 
one, just now, of a swiftly moving automobile 
Changes in roadbed, curves, corners and grades 
whut by in streaming succession. Action and speed 
have been the watchwords of American business, 
now we have them-but let the man at the 
wheel be alert! Nothing need be feared from the 
machine or the road if the lookout ahead is true 


Flexibility and resourcefulness must characterize 
the service of any bank which adequately meets 
the needs of present-day business. Let us explain 
how far we go along the lines of co-operation and 
specialized service 





) _.. The Old National 
’ Bank 


“The Bank next tothe Post Office” 
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Our Newspaper Copy Service 


The Harvey Blodgett Company no 
longer feels the need of urging upon 
banks the necessity of advertising in 
the newspapers. 

Nearly all banks use newspaper 
space. But how? 

We believe that, if a bank makes the 
best of its opportunity, its little space 
in the newspaper can have as much 
influence in the upbuilding of the 
community as do the editorial columns. 
The ideal bank advertisement is an 
editorial on financial efficiency. 

This organization has brought its 
newspaper copy service to a high degree 
of efficiency. 

We have issued a booklet, ‘““Bank 
Newspaper Publicity Fitted to the 
Times,” which will be of interest to any 
banker who wishes to put this depart- 
ment of his publicity on the highest 
plane. It will be especially interesting 
to the banker who desires to attune his 
advertising with present conditions. 

Any bank officer may have a copy of 
the booklet on request. 


Getting Trust Business 


Building business for Trust Com- 
panies, and for National Banks which 
are entering the trust field, is not 
merely a matter of announcing facilities 
for taking care of this class of business. 

It is primarily a matter of educating 

the public on trust company functions. 
The field is most inviting because com- 
paratively few realize the necessity of 
making a will; and the advantages of a 
corporate trusteeship are, as yet, little 
understood. 
_ Picking up unco-ordinated advertis- 
ing material from various sources is one 
way to “‘advertise’”’ a trust company. 
Developing a sound plan, with provi- 
sion in it for (1) initiating prospects, 
(2) developing their interest and (3) 
following them up is yet another—and 
a more efficient way. 


“The Art of Saving” 


The reason why 
more people are 
not proficient in 
the art of saving 
is that they have 
not reduced it to 
first principles. 

This book by 
Mr. Blodgett be- 
gins by laying 
down the funda- 
mental principles 
of successful 
saving and shows 
the reader how to 
establish the habit of saving. It also 
demonstrates why the savings bank 
way is,in the long run, the best way to 
get a good start on the road to success. 

The “Art of Saving” is, we believe, 
the first text book on saving which has 
been published. It makes an excellent 
premium for banks to distribute among 
savings depositors and for employers to 
present to employees. It is now under 
consideration as supplementary reading 
in the public schools of a mid-western 
city. 

Bound stiff boards, 80 pp., single copy, 
50 cents; discount in quantities. 


“What this Bank Thinks About 


Life Insurance’ 


This booklet is 
one of the best 
pieces of litera- 
: , ture ever issued 
3 » from the Blodgett 

- Press. It presents 
the Life Insurance 
proposition from 
the banker’s 
standpoint. It is 
welcomed by life 
insurance agents 
because it adds 
new angles to 
their solicitation. Ofcourse it suggests 
a savings account for accumulating pre- 
mium money. 

But it does more than that. It sug- 
gests to business men how they may 
improve their credit position. 

Large numbers of banks are provid- 
ing insurance solicitors with this 
booklet, the bank advertisement being 
on the cover. As agents are calling daily 
upon a class of people who make most 
desirable bank customers, it is decidedly 
advantageous to a bank to figure so 
prominently and so creditably in these 
discussions. This plan affords a free 
distribution and a discriminating one. 

Any banker on reading this booklet 
will instantly recognize in it a valuable 
advertising medium. Specimen on 
request. 
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The Many Sided Service of the 
Harvey Blodgett Company 


paper Copy upon a yearly contract 
basis, monthly submissions, guarantee- 
ing conformity to individual require- 


1. Newspaper Copy: We prepare News- 
ments. | 


successful experience in analyzing 
conditions in savings departments 
and devising plans for the development 
of Savings Accounts has won national 
distinction for our organization. 


3. Commercial Department: We offer 
concrete plans for encouraging the 
growth of Checking Accounts and for 
bringing commercial depositors into 
closer relationships with officers. 


2. Savings Development: Long and 


4. Trust Company Publicity: Our 
plans provide the client with an 
efficient new business department, 
insuring present as well as future 
profits. 


5. Safe Deposit: There should be no 
vacant safe deposit boxes these days. 
If you have any, get our plans for 
renting them. 

| 


6. Investment Advertising: Our experi- 
ence in the field of financial advertising 
enables us to render intelligent service 
in conducting campaigns for Invest- 
ment houses. 


7. Complete Publicity Plans: Your 
bank’s publicity this year should be 
administered with capable guidance 
and under acontrolling plan. On request 
we will make an analysis of your oppor- 
tunities and recommend methods by 
which you may procure maximum 
results with your customary outlay. 
Particulars on request. 


Our Experience 


We number among our clients many 
metropolitan banks and trust com- 
panies; also many country banks, and 
financial institutions in cities of every 
class. Correspondence invited. 


HARVEY BLODGETT 
COMPANY 


Financial Advertising 
ST. PAUL and NEW YORK 
HARVEY A. BLODGETT, President 
University and Wheeler Aves.. St, Paul 
W. R: GILLIAM, Vice-President 
31 Nassau Street, New York 
GEORGE E. CARHART, Vice-Pres. 


(Coupon books and personal solicitation Service) | 


31 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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As Americas Doming sages 
greeted it from the decks of 
Cc —> the Mauretania > 
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Labor-=and the Wages of Labor 


F ALL the after- 





war problems that 
of labor seems to be the 
most baffling. In the 
consideration of it com- 
plications begin to arise 
as soon as the question 
of present wage scales 
is reached. The com- 
mon belief is that 
wages, having gone up, 
willstay up. They will 
stay up because labor 
is well organized, com- 
petently led, politically 
powerful and its organ- 
ized power and leader- 
ship will be used to the 
utmost to prevent 
wages from being re- 
duced. If this premise 
is accepted, the ap- 








over industry and so 
keep labor employed at 
present or higher wages. 
But the government, 
as an operator of in- 
dustry, is subject to 
the same conditions as 
individuals. It must 
find markets, and if it 
does not succeed, it 
must curtail produc- 
tion. If it does not 
curtail production it 
must operate at a loss, 
and if it operates at a 
loss, it must make 
up its deficits in the 
only way the govern- 
ment can, that is, by 
levying taxes. 

To arrive at a cor- 
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proach to a ridiculous 
conclusion is easy and 
rapid. If wages stay 
up and other prices 
come down, production 
will be interfered with, 
eventually become un- 
profitable and therefore decrease to the 
point of disappearance. If production 
decreases labor will be unemployed. As unemploy- 
ment increases, the troubles of the wage earners will 
multiply. The alternative to lower wages will be 
idleness. 

In arbitrary efforts to keep wages up there is always 
encountered the economic force. It doesn’t matter 
how economists and labor leaders feel about it. Some- 
thing more than the desire and demand for high wages 
is necessary to keep wages high. It is idle to talk about 
what the laborer needs, or standards of living. It is far 
from conclusive to assert that wages in the United 
States are high because they always have been high 
and the working classes will not accept anything 
else. It is less conclusive to assert that the wages of 
women are low because they have not insisted on 
having high wages. It is easy to say that the way 
to get high wages is to raise them to the desired point 
and equally easy to recommend recourse to the 
paternalistic power of the government. 

The latter is a common recommendation from 
those who feel the force of the economic argument. 
For instance, the suggestion is made that the remedy 
for an adjustment is to have the government take 


“The common belief is that wages, having gone up, will stay up."" The picture shows 
what labor thinks of peace. It remains to be seen what peace thinks of labor. 


Ina New Definition of Production Lies 
the Key to this After-the- War Problern 


By A. D. WELTON 


rect understanding of 
the case, it is well to 
determine first whether 
or not wages are high. 
Since the war in Europe 
began and particularly 
since this country be- 
came involved, wages, 
as reckoned in terms of money, have gone 
up and are now high. Prices have been 
rising and wages have risen with them. The profits 
of industry have been large and the workers have 
secured a share inthem. Money has been cheapened. 
It is accepted as true that the dollar of today is 
worth only about 60 per cent of the dollar of 1913; 
that is, it requires one dollar to buy now what 60 
cents would have bought four or five years ago. 
In such circumstances there is room for doubt whether 
wages have risen at all. Undoubtedly particular 
instances can be found in which there has been a 
real advance in wages—a real advance in relation to 
prices, but it is probably not true that wages have in- 
creased absolutely when considered in relation to prices. 

What promises to be a controversy along these lines 
was recently given expression. W.H. Barr, president 
of the National Founders Association, said in a 
public address that short hours and high wages were 
incompatible with the lower prices which he thought 
inevitable. 

This statement was accepted as a challenge to 
unionism by Samuel Gompers and moved him to tell 
the Pan-American Labor Conference at Laredo that ° 
labor would fight to hold the advantage in hours 
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and wages won during the war 
period. The statement and the 
rejoinder were forthwith accepted 
as framing a direct issue. Neither 
of these men mentioned the rela- 
tion of wages to prices or purchas- 
ing power. Mr. Barr stated 
however, that “if our manufac- 
turers can maintain their indus- 
tries and furnish employment to all 
classes of workers on an eight-hour 
basis, the situation would be wel- 
come, but he added that “no 
precedent exists to show whether 
the country can maintain its indus- 
tries and secure its share of world 
trade on an eight-hour work-day 
basis.’ 

Senator James A. Reed, of Mis- 
souri, who has participated in a 
number of inquiries into wage con- 
ditions, expressed the opinion that 
wages would come down with the 
price of other commodities, and 
assigned as his reason for the be- 
lief the fact that the purchasing 
price of money throughout 
the world had greatly de- 
preciated. This condition he 
attributed to the enormous 
inflation of circulating media 
with an apparent increase 
in values to correspond. A 
return to normal currency 
conditions, he said, would 
mean a contraction in prices 
and the price of labor will be 
affected like that of every- 
thing else. He continued his 
argument by pointing out in 
the usual way that purchas- 





particularly mentioned. Production 
is the matter of greatest importance. 
It isa truism that the prosperity of a 
country depends on the production 
of what in terms of war are called 
non-essentials. The war has 
brought a decreased production of 
everything that supplies the ordi- 
nary peace-time demands of the 
people. Probably one-half of the 
productive power of the country 
has been diverted to the produc- 
tion of war necessities. Com- 
sumption has decreased. That is 
a matter of common knowledge. 
As war consumed more and caused 
the diversion of much to suffering 
peoples, consumption in this coun- 
try diminished. The per capita 
consumption of food and clothes 
and shoes and furniture and every- 
thing else decreased. The effort 
now is to get back to normal 
production for normal purposes. 
On the solution of this question 
of production depends the problem 








ing power is the standard by 
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which to measure, and not ‘ae 
the quantity of wages. 
“The fact is,” he con- 
tinued, “that prices of all 
kinds are relative, and the 
thing labor ought to ask 
for is fair treatment; that 
is, labor shall have a fair 
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of wages. Wages will be high or 
low according to the degree of 
efficiency attained in the produc- 
tion of all sorts of commodities. 
On this question of production the 
war has taught much. It is the 
subject that has engaged the 
attention of the engineers. It is a 
subject that has not attracted the 
particular attention of the finan- 
cial forces that provide capital for 
industry, or of labor, which seems 
to have been not concerned about 
that phase of the question. Labor 
has simply assumed that the em- 
ploying forces could pay whatever 
labor could get from them. The 
employing forces cannot pay what- 
ever labor demands. They can 
pay only what their profits permit. 
When profit has been reduced to 
the point where capital does not 
receive what capital considers an 
adequate return, capital seeks other 
employment just as labor seeks 
other employment when its returns 
are inadequate. 

Some centuries of ex- 
periment and experience 
have demonstrated the 
utter futility of all efforts 
to force capital into em- 
ployment unless capital is 
satisfied that its rewards 
will be ample. Capital 
always has the advantage. 
It can rest without loss 
even if it makes no gain. 
Itcannot be forced. When 
the doughty people of 
Rhode Island established 
their paper money bank 
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in 1785 their dream of 
its first 
shock when the butcher 
4} and the baker declined to 
take the notes issued by 
the bank except at a heavy 
discount. The imposition 
of penalties by law served 


division.” 

Of all the arguments 
advanced that of Senator 
Reed is the one entitled 
to the greatest considera- 
tion. But the question of 
production has not been 
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The chart is a sample of the analysis plan of a factory in New Jersey. The 
light lines show the amount of work produced each day by each man or group 
of men in relation to a standard fixed by measuring the product of a skilled 
workman. The heavy lines show the amount of work for the week. Work- 
man Gurdock, for example, took a week to accomplish what he should have 
finished Thursday afternoon. His companion, 1764, did a little less. They all 
forgot job-work scales when the news came that the kaiser had been downed. 
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only to make matters 
worse. Merchants refused 
to make sales and many 
of them closed their shops. 
Business became stag- 
nant. Not only did the 
“paper money cease to 
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circulate, but all other 
money as well. “The 
people found,” says 
the historian, “that all 
the power of a state, 
exerted with unscru- 
pulous zeal, was not 
sufficient to compel a 


DEPARTMENT 
OR MACH. CLASS 


DETAILS OF IDLENESS EXPENSE DUE TO 
CAPACITY USED ON _DAY TURN 


man to employ his ie [boxers 


capital in ways 
against his will.” 

The rule is the 
same now as it was 
in1785. Theresults 
of the exertion of 
any arbitrary 
power will be the 
same. Thegovern- 
ment, in any social- 
istic experiment, 
will be in the same position as any 
other capitalist. Under war condi- 
tions the government could and did 
take over industries. It could and 
did operate them. It could and did 
pay wages and establish hours and 
wages according to the demands of 
the workers. But the government 
could and did succeed in this be- 
cause it was also the purchaser and 
consumer of the product. It oper- 
ated exclusively under conditions 
which were characterized by an 
unexampled demand. All questions 
of selling, of competition, of ad- 
vertising and the numerous ele- 
ments that commonly enter into 
production and distribution were 
eliminated. These conditions will 
hardly be encountered again. The 
wastes and extravagances which a 
government can endure and justify 
by the necessities of war cannot be 
borne by private enterprise operat- 
ing under competitive conditions. 
They could not be borne by a 
government operating under any 
but war conditions. 

[t may seem beside the general 
argument to assert that the future 
of labor depends on labor's effi- 
ciency and that the problem of 
wages is wrapped up with the 
problem of efficient production. 
Efficient production needs a new 
definition at this time. In dis- 


cussing this question at the annual 
meeting of the American Society 





Machine efficiency as charted in a plant making typewriter ribbons. 

Instance, as in the foregoing chart. was to ascertain the causes and point the way to remedies. 

In both plants the remedies were found by this process of analysis. 

first battalion of bankers end brokers singing the national anthem in New York's celebration. 
“Peace Day™ was a day of triumph for lator and capital alike. 
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idea of considering 
idle machinery in the 
sameclass as idle labor 
is a radical departure 
from the ordinary 
cost-keeping system. 
It is so radical that it 
comes as a shock to 
the business man who 
has a theory that he 
must somehow or 


REMARKS 


no other get back all of 


his expenses. He feels 
that he is entitled to 
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of Mechanical Engineers, H. L. 
Gantt, of New York, declared that 
the word “efficiency, ° which should 
stand for so much, has fallen into 
disrepute. The reason for this, he 
asserted, is that in the past eff- 
ciency has been measured by the 
dollars acquired rather than by the 
goods produced. He then makes 
this statement: 

The product of a factory should 
bear only the expense used to 
produce it. It cannot bear the 
expense of idle machinery which 
did not contribute toits production. 
Aithough the owner may feel that 
he is entitled to interest on money 
invested, even if not producing, it 
is coming to be understood that 
idle capital is no more entitled to 
wages than idle labor, and the 
manufacturer should consider the 
elimination of idleness as essential 
and the production of goods at 
full capacity as a necessity. This 
is in accord with the democratic 
spirit of the times which demand 
that goods be produced in a way 
to benefit the community rather 
than those who control the indus- 
tries.” 

This statement goes to the heart 
of the whole problem of industrial 
production. It places on the back 
of capital a responsibility as great 
as has ever been placed on the back 
of labor and shows that they are 
probably equally at fault. The 
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The purpose in this 


The insert shows the 


interest on all the 
money he has invested 
whether it produces 
anything ornot. This 
feeling is justified 
by the fact that if 
he has borrowed capital he must 
pay interest regardless of the ex- 
tent to which he makes use of its 
earning capacity. Under such con- 
ditions he is not worried so long as 
he can sell his product for a price 
high enough to give him the profit 
which he thinks necessary. How- 
ever, there are manufacturers who, 
recognizing the force of this argu- 
ment, have studied their plants in 
an effort to find out how they can 
use them to their full capacity. 
These men have learned that when 
their plants work to full capacity 
they not only are not obliged to lay 
off men but they employ more men. 
They have learned that the expense 
of maintaining machinery in idle- 
ness is not only reduced or elimi- 
nated but that they get greater 
returns from a larger product. 

The casual answer to this state- 
ment is that it is a beautiful 
theory but it does not work that 
way. There is abundant evidence, 
however, that it does work. There 
are many manufacturers who will 
testify that they would not return 
to the antiquated method of cost 
keeping and one of their reasons is 
invariably that this system elimi- 
nates all the antagonism between 
employer and employed. Each 
gets the reward he deserves and 
according to what he deserves. 

“Keeping the War Won" was 
the title to a paper read by Mr. 
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Gantt at the engineers’ meeting in 
December. There was informa- 
tion in it of value to the world of 
industrial production and state- 
ments that might be challenged 
elsewhere than in a meeting of 
engineers. For instance, Mr. Gantt 
said: 

“When the war broke out, many 
of our leading busi- 
ness men who had 
accumulated wealth 
through the accepted 
business methods, 
which had to do 
primarily with buy- 
ing, selling, financ- 
ing, etc., went to 
Washington and 
offered their services 
to the government 
at a dollar a year. 
They did this with 
the best and most 
patriotic intentions, 
believing that the 
business methods 
which had brought 
them success in the 
past were the identi- 
cal methods needed 
in a time of war. 
Many of these men 
soon found that the government had 
taken over all the financial opera- 
tions, that there was no problem 
of selling and that the entire ques- 
tion was one of production, in which 
they had had no experience. They 
called to their assistance large 
numbers of accountants and stat- 
isticians, all of whom seemed to be 
convinced that record keeping is 
the main aim of business. While 
the army was calling for ships and 
shells, trucks and tanks, they 
busied themselves with figures, 
piling up statistics and filing them 
away in elaborate file cases, ap- 
parently quite satisfied that they 
were discharging a great patriotic 
duty. In a good many cases they 
did not distinguish between that 
which is interesting and that which 
is important. In only a few cases 
did they seem to realize that from 
the standpoint of production, yes- 
terday s record is valuable only as 


great factor in the industrial side of the war. 


a guide for tomorrow. In too 
many cases the men who under- 
stood the work of producing had 
been left behind to run the plants 
while their superiors, without ex- 
perience in production, undertook 
for the government the most 
important job of production the 
country has ever had. 





COPYRIGHT, UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
“The war has brought about a decreased production of everything that supplies the ordinary 
peace-time demands of the people." Production by the type of workman pictured above was a 


“There is no question that the 
army and the navy made good to 
a degree which none of our allies 
anticipated. But it is also true 
that if we had not had economic 
assistance from our allies, the re- 
sults obtained by the army and the 
navy would have been impossible. 
Our industrial system did not 
measure up to the standard we 
accepted. We have only to men- 
tion airplanes, ships, field guns and 
shells in proof of the assertion. 
The reason undoubtedly was that 
the men in charge of these great 
tasks of production had been 
trained in a business system operat- 
ed for profit, and they did not 
understand the question of operat- 
ing solely for production. This is 
not said in criticism of the men. 
They simply did not know the job 
and they did not know they did not 
know it. 

“Inasmuch as our economic 
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It is a tremendous factor in problems of peace. 


strength in the future will be based 
on production, we must modify 
our system as rapidly as possible 
with the end in view of putting 
producers in charge of it. To do 
this, opinions must give place to 
facts and words to deeds. The 
engineer, who is a man of few opin- 
ions and many facts, few words 
and many deeds, 
must be accorded 
the leadership.” 
These remarks, 
which can be con- 
struedonly asa harsh 
criticism of the pres- 
ent scheme of pro- 
duction, have an 
immediate bearing 
on the future of 
labor and on the test 
of strength between 
capital and labor 
which is confidently 
expected. Ifthe 
statements are 
measurably true, 
they place in the 
hands of labor the 
same argument that 
capital employs in 
respect of labor. It 
means the develop- 
ment of a degree of efficiency in both 
which will disarm the other and leave 
both content with a division of the 
profits which will mark their share 
in the work of production. If labor 
is inefficient, capital will have a 
case susceptible of easy proof. If 
capital is inefficient, the case of 
labor will be equally strong and 
as easily susceptible of proof. 
There will be no twilight zone with 
infinite possibilities for charges and 
recriminations with neither chance 
nor prospect of a fair settlement. 
If, however, the question of pro- 
duction is answered and a degree of 
efficiency in production is attained 
which meets the theoretical de- 
mands of Mr. Gantt and the theo- 
retical results outlined, there would 
presumably be ready for the 
world’s purchase and consumption 
a quantity of all sorts of goods 
beyond the power of the world 
either to purchase or consume. 


(Continued on page 32) 




















“What Were Deposits in May, 17?” 


The Chart of This Akron Bank Answers, 
Also Showing Loans, Bonds and Assets 


Y a curious 

coincidence, 
commercial and 
savings accounts 
of the First- 
Second National 
Bank, of Akron, 
O., stood at the 
same level in 
March, 1o11, 
the date of the 
consolidation of 
the First and 
Second National 
Banks. They 
both started at 
$2,600,000, but 
their steady rise 
since that time, 
as indicated by 
the zigzag course 
of the two de- 
posit lines along 
the cross section 
page reflect not 
only the pros- 
perity of the 
bank but also the transition of 
Akron from a bustling factory town 
to a financial center of no mean 
proportions. The sudden drops in 
the ‘curves between 1914 and the 
middle of 1918 throw interesting 
sidelights on the nation’s financial 
history during the strenuous years 
of the war, especially as affected 
by the Liberty Loan drives which 
followed America’s entrance in the 
war in April, 1917. 

All this, and more, can be de- 
duced by a glance at the wall chart 
which is kept before the directors 
in the directors’ room of the First- 
Second National. The chart gives 
the board a vivid picture of the 
relation of loans and discounts to 
deposits, a comparison of com- 
mercial and savings deposits, the 
ratio of bonds carried and also the 
fluctuations of assets. 


® 





Going ,up—or_down—you have a line on business progress; five lines, in fact, each telling its own 


indispensable part of the story 





Epitor's Note: We present herewith what 
one bank—the First-Second National, of 
Akron, O.— is doing to picture its business 
graphically from month to month and from 
year to year. In the picture are plotted 
total assets, the bond account, commercial 
and savings deposits and loans and dis- 
counts, a glance at the ‘‘curve’ showing 
where each has stood at any time for the 
past eight years. 

We believe in business charts. Do you? 
If so, we would like to learn how you are 
charting or how you propose to chart the 
business of your bank. 





Speaking of deposits, in connec- 
tion with the chart, ‘‘Service,” 
the bank’s house organ, has this 
to say: “The reaction (during 
the war), in most cases to a higher 
figure, proves the stability of our 
present financial system. Above 
the delays, wrangles and probes in 
other lines of war industry, the 
success of the financing ‘of the 
world at war by this country looms 
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up as the great- 
est feat in this or 
any other line of 
all times. It is 
an interesting 
fact that the 
subscriptions to 
the Liberty 
Loans have been 
made to a great 
extent from cur- 
rent earnings 
and not from 
accumulated 
savings, and 
while bank de- 
posits must suf- 
fer to a certain 
degree from 
investments of 
the country’s 
savings in Lib- 
erty Bonds and 
, Thrift Stamps, 
yet the United 
States, as has 
England, France 
and Canada, is demonstrating her 
ability to finance the Liberty Loans 
without a marked reduction in bank 
deposits, and the spirit of saving 
which is being inculcated in every 
man, woman and child in these 
United States today is making ours 
the best and strongest banking 
system in the world.” 

The chart was originally made 
by Jane Bowman, editor of *’Ser- 
vice,’ to be exhibited at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders in 
January, 1918, the curves starting 
from March, 1911, and brought up 
to date by months. It created so 
much interest that a much better 
and larger copy was prepared, 
allowing space for continuing the 
graph for the next ten years. It 
is posted each month so that the 
directors have a picture as well as 
a report of the business transacted. 
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A “Returns’’ Service in Lincoln, Neb.., 


Nets Priceless Good Will and Business 


E HAVE with us again, or 
will have with us, the income 
tax returns—for 1918. 

It's all very simple. It’s like this. 
One uses the binomial theorem to 
work out a rough estimate of his 
gross income. By use of a factor 
of safety, he then arrives very 
readily at his net income with sub- 
stitutions in a few rapid progres- 
sions in seven-point logarithms, 
least squares and quaternions. 
Plotting the curve the while, one 
then divides by the sine of the 
cotagent and deduces the taxable 
income, eliminating the stresses of 
allowable exemptions from the 
equation. 

Just about as clear as that is a 
straight-away explanation of how 
to prepare and file his income tax 
return to the man who doesn't 
know the fundamental principles of 
business system—and he is legion. 


By GUY E. REED 


Manager, New Business Department. First 


National Bank, Lincoln, Neb. 


It seems to him like higher mathe- 
matics in its most violent form— 
why shouldn't it?—so he gives up 
in despair and expends his last 
remaining breath calling for help. 
When the 1917 income tax law 
reduced the exemptions so as to 
include practically every profitable 
customer of every bank in any 
community of the United States, 
a great opportunity was presented 
to the live banker to create a virile 
type of good will which would 
bring good results in a hurry. 
Early in 1918, it was announced 
emphatically in our newspapers 
or in communications direct from 
the Collector of Internal Revenue 
that “any person, corporation, 
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partnership, association or insur- 
ance company liable to pay the 


income tax........ who refuses or 
neglects to pay such tax........ 
shall be liable........ to a penalty 


of not less than $20 nor more than 
$100, with the added injunction 
that if a fraudulent return were 
made “they shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be fined 
not exceeding $2,000 or be impris- 


Everybody knows that the 
average citizen has pared his 
property tax list for his local asses- 
sor. The banker knows that the 
average citizen looked over the 
“proper blanks” and rushed to 
him in a very anxious state of mind 
to solve the modern ‘Chinese 
puzzle.’ What wonder is there 
with the taxpayer in such a state 
of mind that the income tax 
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service is appreciated above all 
ther services? 

The banker may encourage the 
entire community to draw deposits 
out of his bank to buy government 
loans and add a dozen clerks to 
take care of the clerical work 
attached thereto, but very little 
credit accrues to him because the 
public looks upon that service as 
the banker's duty and not at all 
out of the ordinary. 

If the taxpayer goes to a lawyer 
or to an accountant, he is charged 
a neat round sum for the 


issued by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue make up the 
common law guide. 

Any banker can obtain an income 
and war tax service which codifies 
and annotates the law and all 
treasury decisions from the Cor- 
poration Trust Company of New 
York City. This is the same service 
which is provided for all govern- 
ment agents and with the use of 
it, it is easy to find-the law and the 
commissioner's interpretations on 
almost any conceivable point. 








service. Perhaps yovil ——== 
say that the government 

maintains an income tax 
service. Certainly it does. 
It has sent at least one 
agent into every county 
in the entire United States 
for that very purpose. 
These agents will answer 
any questions that are 
put to them, deal out 
blanks to those who 
haven't received them 
through the mails and 
they will witness the 
signature of the tax payer 
on the return, all without 
charge. But right there 





7 F our banks were in a position to give their clients real J) 
sales information concerning foreign markets, such as_ | 
European banks have been in the habit of providing, | 

they would not only be helping their manufacturers, but | 

would be holding them, through service." AMOS STOTE. 

Mr. Stote, who has devoted the greater part of the past 

eight years to the study and analysis of world commerce, 

has prepared a series of articles for The Burroughs Clearing 

House on the building of foreign business. 

appear in the February issue. 


The articles will cover such phases of the subject as physical | 
and natural features; agriculture and live stock; population 
and its distribution; government; commercial laws; mone-__ | 
tary system and banking; commerce and manufactures: | 
transportation; education; habits and customs; and more _ | 
specific facts relating to competition, native attitude to- | 
ward business, consuming power of the market, etc. 
Because of the author's familiarity with foreign trade con- | 
ditions, we believe that what he has to say about the world | 
markets will be of interest —and value—to the bankers whom 
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The Burroughs Clearing House reaches—-THE EDITOR. 








the service of the govern- 





ment must necessarily end. 

Has the government agent time 
to sit down and go over the private 
affairs of every person who applies 
for aid? Will he make private 
appointments with the officers of 
corporations and go with them 
minutely over their books? The 
law, the instructions and the blanks 
are complex and necessarily so be- 
cause of the fact that America has 
as many ways of making money, 
as many ways of keeping books, 
as there are talents or lack of 
talents among its people. 

To become an income tax “‘ex- 
pert,’ all that is essential is a 
thorough knowledge of accounting 
principles plus the ability to digest 
the law and apply the treasury 
decisions. Nobody's opinion of 
the Income and Excess Profits 
Tax Laws is worth a tinker’s 
epithet. The treasury decisions as 


When our Income Tax Bureau 
was ready to open business, the 
president wrote a letter to every 
farmer in the county stating in 
substance that we would be glad 
to help them make out their income 
tax returns without charge. We 
advertised in the daily newspapers 
that we would aid any citizen of 
the county and asked them to 
“deposit their income tax worries 
with us... We wrote to our country 
bank correspondents that we would 
answer any or all inquiries relative 
to the income and excess profits 
taxes and that if any customer had 
any complex problems which they 
were unable to solve, to send them 
to us and we would take care of 
them without charge. We pro- 
cured from the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue a supply of all the 
necessary blanks. 
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When our Income Tax Bureau 
opened for business, the line of 
clients looked like a bread line. 
Telephone calls were numerous. 
Heads of corporations called to 
make private appointments for 
after-banking hours. 

When Mr. Farmer came in, he 
was in a nervous state of mind. It 
was perhaps the first time he had 
ever dealt with Uncle Sam and it 
was truly marvelous the respect 
he had for his government. He 
hadn't kept any books for the 
taxable year; he had never 
made an inventory of his 
machinery or any other 
property. What money 
he had received, he had 
put in the bank or invested 
in more land or more live 
1 stock. He hadn't the least 
| idea of how much money 
he had made for the past 
year. The institution 
which could get him out 
of his predicament would 
earn his everlasting grati- 
tude. 

You send him to his 
grain merchant to find 
how much grain he sold 
last year; tell him to look 
up what his receipts were 
from the sale of live 
stock; ask him to get Mrs. Farmer 
to estimate the amount of produce 
she had sold and how much she had 
traded for groceries; tell him to 
make a list of his machinery and 
improvements with the approxi- 
mate cost for the sake of deduct- 
ing the property depreciation. 

When Mr. Farmer came back 
with this preliminary information, 
I found that it was an easy task 
to make quite an accurate return. 

Invariably, after the notary had 
witnessed his signature, addressed 
an envelope to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and enclosed 
the return with the farmer's check, 
he would dig down into his jeans. 

‘How much do I owe you?” he 
would ask. 

“Nothing at all, sir,’ I would 
reply, “this is only a part of the 
service which this bank gives ta 
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its customers and friends. We are 
very glad to be of service to you. 
If you ever want to borrow any 
money or ever wish to make any 
investments or ever have need of 
business counsel, come and see us.” 

Corporations were handled for 
the most part by private appoint- 
ments after banking hours. | 
always asked the head bookkeeper 
to make up a return on the proper 
blanks and then later went over 
the books to check up the return 
with him and one of the officers. 
There were hundreds of instances 
where money was saved by taking 
advantage of deductions which 
Congress specifically provided for 
and yet which were easily over- 
looked. Many of the corporations 
had never made a detailed study 
of depreciations as it effected them. 
So long as the rates of taxation 
were low, it didn't matter very 
much but now to make an accurate, 
fair return, it was necessary to 
estimate the life of every piece of 
property. 

The population of this com- 
munity is approximately 75,000, 
All banks gave a limited amount 
of income tax service which suf- 
ficed for the simple returns. The 
government had two men, giving 
advice and counsel at the local 





office of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. There were several 
accountants and lawyers also who 
made a specialty of this work and 
made also a good income during 
the season for filing returns. 

In spite of these sources of infor- 
mation, between 400 and 500 
farmers out of 2,000 in the county 
were handled during January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April. Seven 
hundred and fifty business and 
professional men and women called 
to take advantage of our service. 
Something over 300 corporations, 
partnerships and individuals, doing 
business with invested capital, also 
patronized our Income Tax Bureau. 

Not more than half of these 
income tax clients were customers 
of our institutions—the First Na- 
tional and First Savings Banks 
and First Trust Company. Some 
of them entered our doors for the 
first time and it was not our fault 
if they went away unacquainted 
with all the facilities of the three 
institutions. Many clients opened 
accounts immediately; others ap- 
plied for real estate loans in the 
loan department; some purchased 
investments; a great many rented 
safe deposit boxes; a number of 
clients have become good customers 
of our insurance department. 


However great the immediate 
results, we feel that the big results 


are to come. Our Income Tax 
Bureau established a reputation 
and we are looked to as an author- 
ity on income and excess profits 
tax matters. 

We have been asked by bankers 
why this service is free. We real- 
ize that we could increase our in- 
come between $5,000 and $10,000 
by making nominal charges. Scores 
of clients tried to pay us but we 
were determined not to accept 
any remuneration and clung to that 
principle in spite of the fact that a 
few miserly old skinflints with 
whom our bank and most every 
other bank has had unpleasant 
relations, plainly took advantage 
of us. 

We wouldn't sell the new busi- 
ness we received and the good will 
created for the estimated income. 
The Collector of Internal Revenue 
in our district has repeatedly com- 
plimented and thanked the officers 
of the institution for the good work 
done. He and his staff refer com- 
plicated cases to me and we feel 
that we have given a patriotic and 
efficient service which will more 
than repay for the expenditure of 
time and money. 


An Opening Week’ and What it Did 


ORTY-SEVEN thousand visitors by actual count 

in one week. 

New accounts that “fairly rolled in” in the first 
day; more the second day; more the third day; still 
more the fourth day; and new business the fifth day 
that broke all St. Louis precedents. 

A savings department showing of 33 per cent 
above normal. 

Safe deposit business that exceeded by 300 boxes 
the best week's rental since the organization of the 
company. 

Miscellaneous business in all departments, including 
some of the most desirable checking accounts ever 
recorded on the company’s books. 

These were specific results brought to the 
Mercantile Trust Company, of St. Louis, by an 
“Opening Week” drive May 13 to May 18, 1918, 
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when the company resumed business in its newly 
enlarged building at Eighth and Locust Streets. 

Various advertising media were used, including 
newspapers, billboards, display hangers, mailing 
folders, letters, and a film in forty theatres. 

The results more than justified the effort and 
proved most conclusively that a well-planned open- 
ing week, as opposed to the usual “opening day,” 
may be made a profitable as well as a popular event. 

At the close of the drive the company prepared for 
a selected list of 100 names a portfolio in which the 
series of advertisements representing the campaign 
was tipped in. 

The portfolio is attractively bound, containing in 
addition to the advertising campaign an announce- 
ment of the aims and accomplishments of the drive 
signed by John Ring, Jr., manager of publicity. 
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It looked like a county fair—canned goods, vegetables and fruit displayed in a downtown store 


What One Bank Has Done to Encourage 


Production and Preservation of Food ss_> 


ARLY in the spring of 10918, 
residents of Paterson, N. J., who 

had occasion to pass the principal 
corner, Main and Market Streets, 
stopped, looked, and, rubbing their 
eyes, looked again to make sure 
that they were gazing in the win- 
dows of the Paterson Savings Insti- 
tution. The first impression was 
that the oldest and largest banking 
house in the city had embarked in 
the jewelry business as a side issue, 
for the windows were filled with 
silver loving cups and gold and 
silver medals. Reading the cards, 
however, they learned that the 
contents of the windows were 
prizes offered by the bank in the 
war garden and farm products 
contest under the auspices of the 
National Agricultural Association. 
Shortly afterwards, thousands of 
pieces of literature, helpful to the 
amateur gardener, were distribu- 
ted; various activities in the inter- 
est of increased food production 


By JAMES A. SWEENE 


Manager, Department.of Publicity and New 
Business, Paterson Savings Institution, 
Paterson. N. J. 





Epitor’s Note: The slogan ‘‘Food Will 
Win the War” is dead. But there is no 
campaign so very much alive today as the 
one that that slogan typified before peace — 
the food conservation movement. Conserva- 
tion must go on, at least during the recon- 
struction period, if we are to help feed 
devastated Europe and allow an adequate 
supply of foodstuffs for our own consumption. 

Throughout the war, patriotic banks have 
backed the national movement splendidly and 
they will continue to do their part in carry- 
ing it on through peace. What the other 


fellow is doing will interest those bankers 


who propose to see it through. 


To them, then, is addressed this story of 


the Paterson Savings Institution, of Pater- 
son, N. J., and the thoroughness with which 
it took hold of gardening and farming, can- 
ning and preserving and thrift activities in 
co-operation with the National War Garden 
Commission, the Food Conservation Com- 
mittee, the Women's Council of National 
Defense, the County Farm Demonstrator and 
the New Jersey Agricultural College. 
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and food conservation were co- 
ordinated and a group of prominent 
individuals, conspicuous because of 
their prestige in the educational, 
agricultural, civic and professional 
fields, readily accepted the call to 
serve as judges and advisors in the 
campaign. 

The campaign soon expanded in 
co-operating with the National 
War Garden Commission, the Food 
Conservation Committee, Women’s 
Council of National Defense and 
the County Farm Demonstrator’s 
suggestion of pig and chicken clubs. 

It did not take the public long 
to realize that Robert J. Nelden, 
president of the bank, was thor- 
oughly in earnest when he declared 
that “the bank is in this campaign 
to the fullest extent and won't stop 
at anything that will insure its 
success for the welfare of the 
nation.” 

The schools of Paterson and 
vicinity lent splendid co-operation. 
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show their skill in can- 
ning, and in conse- 
quence there was no 
dearth of canned speci- 
mens for the windows. 

But the biggest 
feature of the cam- 
paign was the public 
exhibit held in the 
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busiest part of the busi- 
ness section in a large 
store loaned gratui- 
tously by the Louis K. 
Liggett Company, 
which had just vacated 














the factories, too, 
distribut,@) ed literature and 
procured ~ a supply of the seeds 
given away by the bank. Food 
conservation committees in and 
around the city and granges in the 
farming section discussed the cam- 
paign and asked the manager of the 
Department of Publicity to unfold 
the plan and scope to the members. 

War gardeners, proud of the re- 
sult of their efforts, as early as June 
brought specimens of their prod- 
ucts to the bank and soon the cups 
and medals were relegated to stor- 
age, for there was a constant supply 
of vegetables and fruits that 
frequently found the windows all 
too small to show to advantage the 
many varietiesof home-grown prod- 
ucts of the soil. 

With the opening of the canning 
season, the bank induced the home 
demonstration agent, Miss Mar- 
garet H. Hartnett, one of the most 
active and efficient co-operators in 
the campaign, to give a demonstra- 
tion in another window of the 
bank. With her complete equip- 
ment accessible to vision from the 
street and also from the lobby of 
the bank, Miss Hartnett gave four 
demonstrations in canning fruits 
and vegetables by the cold-pack 
method and answered hundreds of 
questions propounded by interested 
women and some men who com- 
prised her audiences. As a sequel, 
proud housewives were eager to 
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War gardeners, proud of the result of their effort, 
as early as June brought specimens of their prod- 
ucts to the bank; soon the windows were all too 


small to show home-grown produce to advantage windows, the County 


the premises. 
In one of the display 


Farm Demonstrator 
showed specimens of every vege- 
table raised in the county, all 
arranged in artistic design. The 
cups and medals and the National 
Capitol Prize Certificate, the latter 
offered by the National War Gar- 
den Commission for the best canned 
products from a war garden, occu- 
pied the other window. 

Within, the public beheld a 
little “county fair.’ Despite the 
fact that the store was large and 
fitted up with shelving and fixtures 
for the canned goods and several 
long tables were provided for the 
vegetables and fruits, every avail- 
able inch of space was occupied by 
the contestants, numbering more 
than 300. Local judges under the 
leadershipofC. H. Nissley, specialist 
in market gardening 





from the hundreds of promises made 
to engage in war garden work next 
season and the prediction is that 
“the Armory will be needed for the 
next exhibit.” 

One of the important features 
was the kitchen improvised in the 


rear of the store where hundreds of 


people attended each of the five 
demonstrations given by school 
children under their respective 
cooking teachers, and conducted 
under the direction of Miss Mary 
Buckley, supervisor of domestic 
science in local public schools. 

The bank's energy was not ex- 
pended alone in furthering war 
garden activities. One of the bank's 
three windows contained war relics 
arranged to attract attention to 
the launching of the fruit stone and 
nut shel! collection to help the Gas 
Defense Division of the army, as 
well as to increase interest in the 
War Savings Stamp campaign. 

The facilities of the bank were 
placed at the disposal of the War 
Savings Committee coincident 
with the selection of President 
Nelden as local chairman. One of 
the first acts of Chairman Nelden 
was to secure a designated credit 
of $400,000 with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, so that 
his bank could finance the schools 
of the county. 

In all of the above and in other 
war activities, the bank attained 
unqualified success. 





from the New Jersey | 
Agricultural College, 
passed on the products, 
while home demonstra- 
tion agents fromnearby 
territory were the 
judges in the food con- 
servation contest. 

At least 35,000 people 
witnessed the exhibit 
and were amazed at 
what they saw. Men 
familiar with county 
fairs said that they had 
never seen anything to 
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surpass it. That the 

object of the exhibit 

was attained is evident 
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Housewives were eager to show their skill in 
canning after witnessing demonstrations of the 
cold-pack method by an expert in one of the 
bank's windows 
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Safe=My War Bonds and Stamps 


A Good System Whereby an Ohio Bank 






Protects Customers’ Securities Free ~<a 


HE Liberty Loan and 

the War Savings 
stamp issues have cre- 
ated three new problems 
for the banks to solve. 
Briefly stated, they are: 
How to aid the govern- 
ment most effectively in 
finding purchasers for its 
securities, how to handle 
the sales and how to pro- 





tect the buyers—especially 
the smaller ones—against 
loss or theft of their bonds 
and stamps. 

Although the flotation 
of four loans has already 
been accomplished and 
the probabilities are that 
there will not be many 
more, a feasible solution 
of the same three problems 
is still of the utmost 
importance and the pro- 
tection feature in partic- 
ular will require the 





























closest attention of the 








banks for years to come. 


other, now in use, has 
proved so successful that 
we are now handling over 
$500,000 worth of bonds 
for our depositors with 
the least possible time 
and inconvenience. This 
explanation, then, is 
offered in the hope that 
it may be helpful to other 
financial institutions 
which may not have been 
so: fortunate in their selec- 
tions—whose plans the 
working test of time has 
put into the category of 
the “bad” or the “‘indiffer- 
ent’ through no fault of 
the banks. 

Our safe-keeping sys- 
tem for bonds is extremely 
elastic and can be adopted 
by any bank regardless of 
size. It can be operated 
by a teller with very little 
interference with his reg- 
ular work. It provides 
for an agreement regard- 








It will, that is, if we are 


ing the deposit and with- 





to give the purchasers the 


drawal of bonds, a receipt 





backing they are entitled 
to in helping them to hold 


in the depositors pass 





their government securi- 
ties for the benefit of 
themselves and for the benefit of 
their government as well. 

To relieve the government of as 
much work as possible and to 
lighten the labor of the banks also 
in taking Liberty Loan subscrip- 
tions, the usual policy has been 
to advise the subscribers to take 
coupon rather than registered 
bonds, especially when the smaller 
denominations are desired. When 
the coupon bonds were bought the 
question of safety immediately 


loomed large and the banks soon 
realized that some means for the 





The signs are changed at least once a week on the “Liberty Kiosk” 


of the First National Bank, of San Francisco 


By CHARLES W. REIHL 


Auditor of First National Bank and Dollar Savings 
& Trust Company, Youngstown, O. 


care of their customers’ bonds must 
be devised. Otherwise, purchasers 
would be tempted to sell to protect 
themselves against possible loss. 

And consequently, many pro- 
tective systems of handling sub- 
scriptions were devised. They were 
good, bad and indifferent. 

The two institutions which | 
represent prepared two plans, one 
of which was discarded before any 
bonds were accepted. But the 
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book for his bond, the 
proper filing of the bond, 
the clipping and crediting 
of coupons when due and the 
delivery of and receipting for the 
bond when the depositor desires 
its possession. 

One of the first essentials in 
caring for Liberty bonds is a speedy 
and accurate method of receipting 
for the bonds. The receipt should 
be one capable of being filled out 
without any waste of time and one 
that the customer will not easily 
lose. We use a rubber stamp 
headed “United States Liberty 
Loan Bonds Deposited Per Agree- 
ment.” It affords space for seven 









Burroughs 


learing 


ouse 


bonds, having seven _ vertical 
columns to show the “date in,” 
the amount, the issue, the interest 
rate, the number of the bond, the 
teller and the “date out.” The 
stamp is impressed upon the last 
blank page of the customer's sav- 
ings account pass book. 

Next it was necessary to devise 
some form of agreement regarding 
the deposit and withdrawal of 
bonds and the collection of coupons. 
For this purpose we prepared two 
cards, the second allowing space 
for a greater number of bonds but 
essentially the same as the other. 

On the face of the first card are 
blank lines at the top for the name 
and the savings account number 
and below is the agreement: ‘I, 
Sha gia aden eran , hereby deposit 
for safe-keeping with the above 
named bank the Liberty Loan 
bonds described on the back of 
this card. The bonds are to be 
held for me in connection with my 
savings account, and to be re- 


turned to me upon request, and on 
the presentation of my savings 
book in which receipt is given 
The coupons 


for the bonds. 








Above — the “Stop, 
Look and Loosen” 
idea as adopted by 
the Security Savings 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Toledo, O 
Below—a shell-shaped 
booth that brought 
down an army of 
Liberty Loan sub- 
scribers for the Secu- 
rity Savings and Trust Company, of Cleveland, Ohio 


are to be detached as they 
mature and ‘credited to my 
savings account. This is 
followed by a blank line for 
the date. 

On the reverse side is the 
form for recording “Liberty 
bonds deposited in accordance 
with this agreement’ and 
‘Bonds returned,’ with sepa- 
rate columns for the date, 
amount of the bond, issue, 
bond numbers and teller and 
blank lines for the signature 
of the purchaser for the 
receipt of each bond de- 
scribed under “Bonds re- 
turned. The second of the 
agreement cards is headed 
with a date line and the agree- 
ment reading: “All the 
Liberty Loan bonds on de- 
posit at any time, as shown by 
the record on the other side of 
this card, have been left by me 
for safe-keeping; and I agree 
that the Dollar Savings & Trust 
Company shall collect the coupons 
as they become due and deposit 
the proceeds to my savings 
account. 

Below the agreement are 
lines for the signature and 
address of the customer and 
on this (the face) side also 
is the receipt form for bonds 
withdrawn under the heading: 
“Received bonds (par value) 
with unmatured coupons as 
entered opposite my name.” 
Here is space for twelve bonds 
with the requisite columns for 
the date, par value and the 
receipting signature. 

The opposite side shows the 
name and the savings account 
number, with space. for the 
description of twenty-three 
bonds—the date, bond number, 
kind, amount, when withdrawn 
and “remarks.” 

These agreements are filed 
serially according to issue and 
maturity of coupons and de- 
nominations. We do not 
guarantee to return to the de- 
positor the identical bond he 
deposited, but we do give him 
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A “Liberty Bell" booth, replica of the tower of Indepen- 
dence Hall, was used successfully by the Old 
National Bank. Spokane, Wash. 


one of the same denomination and 
the same issue he deposited. By this 
method of filing, the work of clip- 
ping the coupons is sirplified and 
by the method of filing the agree- 
ment and record cards numerically, 
the crediting of the matured inter- 
est is simplified also. 

The same system is used for 
taking care of registered bonds, 
with the exception, of course, that 
we do not collect the interest and 
that we must return the identical 
bond to the depositor. 

In addition to the card record, 
we carry two general ledger control 
accounts—the one under the re- 
sources is called ‘U.S. Liberty Loan 
Bonds Deposited for Safe-keeping”’ 
and the other under liabilities is 
entitled “Deposit of U. S. Liberty 
Bonds.” These are shown on our 
daily statements but not on pub- 
lished statements. 

Any person having a savings 
account in either of the two banks 
is permitted to leave his Liberty 
Loan bonds on deposit free of 
charge. This privilege is appre- 
ciated so much that many new 
savings accounts have been opened 
for the express purpose of enjoying 
the free, safe-keeping permission. 
Although some banks charge 
for similar service, we offer it 
free of charge, considering it as 
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part of our duty to our cus- 
tomers. 

After the successful operation 
of this plan, we devised a similar 
one for handling War Savings 
certificates, in response to a de- 
mand from depositors, and we are 
now taking War Savings certifi- 
cates on deposit. 

As in the case of the handling of 
Liberty bonds, a rubber stamp is 
impressed upon a 


The War Savings certificates are 
then filed away in an envelope on 
the face of which a complete record 
is kept, the depositor’s name, the 
savings account number, the date, 
“in or out by—,” certificates de- 
posited, certificates withdrawn and 
the balance. We use the envelope 
as a control, carrying no general 
ledger control accounts for stamps. 

The tellers in each bank handle 
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purchase of war bonds and stamps, 
thus assisting the government in pop- 
ularizing this form of investment. 

The service is greatlyappreciated 
by the owners of $50 and $100 
bonds who cannot well afford to 
rent safe deposit boxes. On the 
other hand, the demand has so 
increased that all the boxes are 
rented and it is almost impossible 
to obtain additional boxes now, 
although our two 








blank page of the |/*.,, 
savings account pass 
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IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE AGREEMENT 


owe cenrcare evmeene cord ree 


banks have one of 








book. It indicates, 
under the heading 
“War Savings 
Stamps, the “‘cer- 
tificates deposited as 
per agreement,’’ the on ans 
date, certificate and 
numbers, number of 
stamps and teller, one 
and also indicates 
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the four heaviest 
armor-plate safe de- 
posit vaults in the 
world. Under the 
circumstances, own- 
ers of large blocks 
of bonds who are 
unable to procure 
safe deposit boxes 
are Opening savings 
accounts in order to 




















the certificates with- 
drawn. The agree- 
ment card, of the 
same size, shape and 
form as the Liberty 
bond agreement 
cards but of salmon 
color instead of white, is signed 
by the depositor when the record 
is completed and filed serially 
according to savings account 
numbers. The color easily dis- 
tinguishes it from the bond card. 


reverse 


and certificates; 


1A and 1B, of salmon 

color, are the face and 

sides of the 
card for handling War Savings stamps 
2A and 2B (white) 
are reproductions of the front and back 
of the Liberty bond card; 
3B are the forms of receipts for War — ; 
Savings stamps and Liberty bonds, stamped in the back of the savings account pass book 



































take advantage of 








agreement 


3A and 


3B UMITED STATES LIBERTY LOAN BONDS 
Devotee Pam Acmtemen? 
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our deposit system 
for bonds and 
stamps. The system 
is rapidly adjustable 





the bonds and the War Savings 
stamps with little difficulty. By 
exerting this small effort we are 
enabled to perform a duty—which 
we believe devolves upon every 
bank—by insuring safety after 
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to our two institu- 
tions because both 
are under one management, 
having the same directors, presi- 
dent and vice-presidents, with total 
resources exceeding $38,000,000, 
combined capital $3,000,000 and 
surplus and profits over $3,000,000. 


Also Louisiana is Carrying On 


E intend to serve notice on the public by various 
means of publicity that the first question asked 

of new applicants for loans will be: ‘What amount of 
Liberty bonds, War Savings stamps and United States 
certificates of indebtedness have you?’ This will super- 
sede our standard stock question of: ‘Are you a 
‘How long have you been 
one?’ and an analysis of the account of the applicant. 
‘It has long been a rigid rule of conservative bank- 
ers to grant no loans, no matter what the security, 
where the moral risk is not good, and members of 
‘Group D’ will hereafter consider a poor risk all ap- 
plicants for loans who were in this country during the 
war and owning no war securities of the United States.” 
This is the patriotic peace ultimatum of Group D, of 
the Louisiana Bankers’ Association, dated November 11, 


depositor of this bank?’ 


convention. 
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1918 (the day the armistice was signed) and sent out 
in printed form over the signature of J. A. Spekenhier, 
secretary-treasurer, to the Louisiana bankers. 

While the announcement states that this action was 
taken in an informal conference, all of the sixty-three 
banks belonging to the group have signified their co- 
operation and approval and it is intended to bring up 
the matter in the form of resolutions at the next state 


“This is an after-the-war measure,” writes Mr. 
Spekenhier from the offices of the group in Bogalusa. 
“But of course it will be tempered with horse-sense.”’ 

And the movement is spreading rapidly over the 
state, according to P. H. Saunders, president of the 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, of New Orleans, 
and state director of the War Savings campaign. 








HEN the village fathers pried 

open the door to the vacated 
drug store that morning they found 
the chief-of-police lying silent be- 
tween a pick and a ten gauge shot 
gun. He had been reclining just so 
since 9 p. m. the evening before and 
the post office across the street 
wasn't burgled either. They woke 
him up and scratched the backs of 
their ears in relief when they learned 
the chief had heard no sound dur- 
ing the night; the telegram of the 
day before from a detective agency 
to the effect the village post office 
safe would be cracked that night 
began to smell of lavender. More- 
over, the merry villagers had exam- 
ined the post office by the light of 
the new day and cast a verdict 
of ‘‘not guilty.” 

It seemed to John that morning 
as he made his way to the bank 
that a guard was posted every ten 
rods to acquaint him with the glad 
news. The hour was 8 a. m. but 
John well knew that some of the 
specimens with the longest whiskers 
looked askance at his late appear- 
ance; for them it was again nearing 
bed time. 

Four nights later there was a 
different story to tell. During the 
wild, long night it seemed to John 
that someone had sat on the eave 
trough over his window filing 
a saw. In the morning bared 
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By ‘‘FREDERIC ST. VRAIN” 


branches were scattered along the 
roadways. 

On the post office corner was the 
usual crowd leaning against the 
hitching posts but they were not 
at the old job of counting the bricks 
in the post office building. At the 
late hour of 8 a. m. they were still 
paralyzed by a body blow: the 
store next door to the bank had 
been robbed in the night. An 
automatic pistol, cartridges and 
flashlight had been taken. 

Upon learning the news John 
retraced his steps to the local 
printers and had a sign printed 
which read: ‘“Burglars are in 
our vicinity. Safe Deposit Boxes 
in our Fire and Burglar Proof 
Vault only $2 and up per year.” 

The crowd followed John to the 
bank and watched him hang up 
the sign. During the day thirty- 
two examined the boxes. One 
villager rented a box for $2 but 
backed out and rented it for six 
months at $1 when he found the 
rent had to be paid in advance. 

It was but recently the directors 
had decided to keep the bank's 
own securities in the vault. Hark- 
ing back to the dark days of the 
Civil War the bank's bond list had 
snored in the Bessemer-bound vault 
of its correspondent in a large city. 
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After interest accumulated on the 
securities till an extra dividend 
was threatened someone would 
journey to the mecca of tangle- 
foot, third rails and theaters and 
hold a coupon husking bee. 

But now that the bank owned a 
vault equipment that would hang 
up a war strength yegg troop 
for twenty-four hours, ‘lettin’ ‘um 
make all the noise they wanted,’ 
it was thought best to intern the 
bonds at the home camp. Yet to 
have the adjoining store touched 
for a gat, bullets and flash gave 
rise to real jaw work and it was 
decided to have the representative 
who was to prune the bonds and 
ship them home call on the detec- 
tive agency whose service the bank 
employed and learn the safest 
method of murdering yeggs. 

After a season of horseshedding, 
John pulled out victor in the cam- 
paign to determine who should 
visit the city. He had never seen 
this particular city and the scenery 
all around the rim of the hole in 
the woods where he worked had a 
habit of looking the same. Hence, 
he detained the midnight express 
nary a second in its hesitation at 
the old crossing. 

Late the next morning, after 
really eating such a breakfast as is 
only dreamed of in far off places, 
John located the solid institution 
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where he had sent many a market 
letter but had neverentered. When 
he did enter his eyes shone like 


60-watt Mazdas. Here was atmos- 


phere! Yonder incense curled aloft 
from many a cage. John’s nose 
rippled like a rabbit’s—tobacco 
smoke! What would they say 
back home? Back there tobacco 
and the invitation to move on were 
synonyms. The kindly officer who 
greeted John gave him a cigar as 
mellow as a sun-baked plum and 
John glowed from the blister on his 
right heel, caused by new shoes, to 
his pen calloused right ear. 

When the bond account had been 
pared of its over-ripe appendages 
he set out for the detective agency, 
telling himself that after this busi- 
ness he would look the town over. 
Alas! the route to this office was 
to furnish most of the landscape. 

Winding in and out of streets 
with the indecision of a dog intent 
on burying a bone, John suddenly 
noticed the number he was looking 
for. The building was being torn 
down from the top. “A good idea,” 
mused John, as his eye slid back 
down the cliff. His eye stopped 
at asign high up which read: “We 
have removed to 1733% Fruit- 
flower Place, Hunt & Handcuff.” 

“That's my outfit,” wigwagged 
John’s Adam's apple, his head still 
bent far back. Thus with the 
patience of a man bent on finding 
the last reference in a railway time 
table, John retraced his steps only 
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On the post office corner was the usual crowd 
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to find the new address led him 
to the side door of the very bank 
building he had just left. Some- 
where up yonder was the removed 
detective office. 

John boarded an express eleva- 
tor and they made the first lap to 
the New Jerusalem in 3/5 of a 
second, flat. There being several 
doors to the agency suite of rooms 
and all reading the same, John 
pounded on one, and the one 
farthest away opened. The light 
was not good in that direction and 
John waited for developments. 
They were offered in the shape of a 
head. John handed it his card 
and was escorted to another room. 
“Tl bet that feller could run like 
a ghost,’ thought John. “He 
walks silent.” 

The reception room where he 
was seated had a bandbox smell 
and John felt eyes upon him, but 
a careful search revealed not the 
slightest crack for an inquisitive 
pair of eyes. While he was mak- 
ing the examination the door 
opened and the same black-eyed 
attendant watched him for three 
minutes, and then John saw him. 
The man bowed and motioned for 
John to follow him. 

They went to the door John had 
pounded on and on the way he 
made it a point to keep an eye on 
his guide, for every time he looked 
away he knew he was under another 
examination. 

In the last room was a delightful 
fellow. It made one care-free and 
confidential just to look at him. 
‘He's an old southern colonel, ’ 
reflected John, after a second look 
at the ruddy face and white goatee. 

John bowed and smiled, then 
scowled; the black-eyed one was 
giving him a final silent third 
degree. 

“We employ your service, sir, 
and | have called for advice,” 
admitted John. 

“Be seated,’ cautioned the old 
gentleman. 

When John had sat he produced 
several views of the bank. These 
told at a glance more than John had 
expected. 
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“Now, who 
took these?” in- 
quired the old 
detective. 

“Local photog- 
rapher,’ owned 
up John. 

“That's bad!" 

John made no 
reply. 

“Can we have 
‘um?” hinted 
John’s host. 

“Certainly,” 
replied John. 

John thought 
it best to now 
uncork himself. 

“The other 
night the store 
next toour bank 
was broken into 
and an auto- 
matic, cartridges 
and flash - light 
were taken.” 

‘Huh! some local.” 

“We thought it a sad combina- 
tion. You don’t think it yeggs?” 

‘“Yeggs go through your section 
this time of year, but it’s not them. 
They won't try to blow this vault 
door,’ added the old man still 
looking at a picture of the steel 
outfit. “Only danger you have is 
from hold-up.” 

“What's best to do ina hold-up?” 
asked John. 

“If you have nerve enough to 
throw a gun on them, nothing will 
happen—all yeggs arc cowards.” 

John remembered the old $2 
revolver gummed beyond all recog- 
nition with dust and thanked the 
old gentleman and withdrew. John 
had a nice little hole all picked out 
in his own little bank into which he 
could slide in case of a hold-up. 
When he entered banking he had 
a normal set of nerve gears but one 
look at the bank's revolver assured 
him they would never mesh with 
that in the machinery. 

John got back to the land of 
familiar faces in time to get in two 
hard hours before closing time of 
the next day. He had resolved to 
test the bank's burglar alarm to see 

















His eye stopped at a sign 
high up 
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if all four cylinders were pulling. 
At 2:30 p. m. he jammed his heel 
on a small button on the floor 
under the paying window and 
grinned. In the next store they 
would be having heart failure. 
Twenty minutes went by. The 
usual “‘2:59 crowd” had obtained 
a quorum in the offing and were 


sending up delegates to be waited 
upon so that John forgot all about 
the burglar alarm. But a cautious 
head was edging along the iron grat- 
ing outside. It entered the bank. 

John, after awhile, noted the 
strange actions of his friend of the 
store next door. The head ap- 
peared at the wicket. 
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“What's wrong?’ it whispered. 

“Huh? What?" asked John, his 
eyebrows lifted at the two wild 
round eyes in front of him. 

“You rang the bell, gulped the 
friend. 

“Did I? Must have punched 
the old knob by accident. Much 
obliged,"’ smiled John. 


“Mere Words” and Pictures Did It 


HY isa poster? Ask any en- 
thusiastic member of the 
Providence R. I., chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking and 
he will probably reply: ‘Because 
we are now running three educa- 
tional classes with the largest 
number of enrollments in our 
history and because we have ad- 
mitted more new members than in 
any previous year.’ The posters, 
some of which are reproduced here- 
with, speak for themselves. What 
they have to say is well worth the 
earnest attention of the A. |. B. 
membership everywhere because, 
as Oscar T. Sherman, president of 
the Providence chapter, puts it: 
The problem of the new clerk now 
requires a new treatment.’ 
“In past years,” said Mr. Sher- 
man, “the membership work has 
been easy, as every non-member 








has been surrounded by a group of 
enthusiastic believers in the chap- 
ter. This year, with so many of 
our members in the service, those 
of us left have been too busy to 
take the time to explain the ad- 
vantages of membership.” 

This situation called for new 
ideas—new treatment—if interest 
were to be maintained in the insti- 
tutes work and its aims and 
purposes which may be summed up 
in the three words, “better bank 
men, and hence better banking. 

The chapter naturally turned 
to advertising. A bulletin board 
was installed in every Providence 
bank and a man in each bank was 
appointed “‘consul,’ prepared to 
give full information and advice on 
institute matters. Then Edward 
A. Rich, of the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company, the chapter's 


publicity man, was requested to 
produce and execute a practical 
plan of operation. 

Preceding the series was an an- 
nouncement of Providence chapter 
plans for the season 1918-1910. 

Here is the order in which the 
series appeared: No. 1, “Make 
Your Spare Time Pay Dividends.” 
No. 2, “Who Gets the Raises?” 
No. 3, “Do You Know of a Girl 
Who Can Fill the Position?” and 
No. 4, “A. 1.B.Graduates Wanted!” 

There is dignity, clarity and 
appeal in every line of copy in that 
series. The climax, “A. |. B. Grad- 
uates Wanted,” illustrated with 
cuts of the National City Bank, 
points the way, by word and by 
picture, to a very real and tangible 
goal — something actually within 
the grasp of the student who will 
make the most of A. |. B. training, 











Publicity Committee :: Providence Chapter 




















In order to grve the gurls m local banks this opportunity, Prowdence Chapter invites them 
to enter its banking classes this winter and has appomted the following gurls’) commuttee to 
gve information and recerve apphcatons 

MISS BERTHA A. FLETCHER, R. |. Hospital Trt Co 

MISS IDA FRYER, Mechast: Nevonal Bank 

MISS ETHEL BUCKLEY, Usice True Co 

_ Gurls taksng this banking course will not’ only better themselves but will also be helping to 

1 | win the war. Speak to one of the above committee and ask 

them to enter your name for class work. 


: T=] | 
PROVIDENCE CHAPTER PLANS 
Season 1918-19 CCOUNTS 
" ——pon ls it the man who stands around 
AS THERE ARE SO MANY NEW CLERKS IN THE eal and grumbles because he doesn’t 
BANKS THIS YEAR. WE INTEND TO USE SOME e get ahead.—or is it the one who 
DIRECT METHODS TO PROMOTE CHAPTER WORK knows and can fill a responsible 
AND TO ACQUAINT THEM WITH ITS BENEFITS ( postion? 
Bullenn Boards have been installed in each What are to do with this CHARLES M SCHWAB SAYS 
ate ay tater “Do You Know of a Girl Who Can, _™ ic cuteness eae RARE 
woe eae int tee Fill the Position ?” wy me a ew ee 
One bh bank has been appointed : 
tat abuileaimate date “Certainly, there's Miss So-andso. She has been studying that on pos £5 Orbe have — As most busmneses follow this 
information and advice on Chapter maner particular work for some time.” ih savas aie dae ‘Ste chs tee sound pnnciple, it behooves you 
“Very good. Give her the job and a substantial raise.” mally qt Ge goed pubiens, to get busy if you want more 
WATCH THE BOARD EVERY WEEK AND KEEP IN money Have you tried to 
TOUCH WITH YOUR CONSUL —IT WILL PAY. This conversation taking place nearly every day in vanou Make sure that you will be able to cath m on the | 
. businesses as men are called into service. The gul who pre- out qqpenniy ty beng eal. nm ALB - — make your services more valua- 
vs pares herself for advancement will naturally have first chose dn th Uh ud te bin bp pte wo lee —, ble? = Perhaps your last rase 





Do not hesitate but ask your consul, 
, about it now 


Publicity Committee 
Providence Chapter, A. L B. 


———EEs 





Providence Chapter, A. L B. 
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T would have been larger if you 
{ had 


YouT find that an A | B clase will teach you what you need to know 


and will also give you enthusiasm to keep ahead of the grumblers 


See your consul, 
im regard t pining « clase. 


Publicity C. . 
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Ready for “Business as Usual” 


Peace Problems of the Advertising 
Bank; Some Tips on Timely Topics 


HE coming of peace brings 

new problems and new oppor- 
tunities in the business world as 
this wonderful New Year opens. 
By the same token it puts a 
somewhat different aspect on bank 
advertising—not so much a change 
of method as a change of direction. 
The war had a stimulating and 
beneficial effect on bank adver- 
tising in that the size, force and 
frequency of the 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated 
14 Wall Street, New York 





patriotic adver- 





tising in behalf 
of the govern- 
ment and the 
various war 
work and wel- 
fare activities 
was in itself an 
education in 
good advertis- 
ing. Banking 


There’s Big 
Work Ahead--- 


war. 


whose director- 
ates, before the 
war, would have 






been scandalized Schemaraciaamescnctst | |National Bank of the - Rapaie 
to have seen taking conmetons TaAWE MRICS ian Sidhdk MENG Sent cave, 
such advertising sss Neti ie 

over the signa- — 


ture of their 
bank or trust 


The American and Allied Armies 
are battering their way to victory 
these days with speed such as has 
never before been possible in this 


Whether final victory—and peace Rae 
next month, or whether it com 

year, it will bring with it Bie coh on 
work as big as any that 
during the years of war. 


lione will be epent im elf the countnen now at war 
Railroads must be rebuilt and extended 


Building activities—after four years of marking 
bouad. 


institutions Oetig echtenatie he 








The Baltimore Trust Co. 


25 E. Baltimore Street 


we-do-to get ready for the reconstruction period!’’ 


return from France* 


ave been met 


should be immediately available. 


The National Bank of the Republic is-a 
business man’s bank and is admirably qualified 
to-take a prominent part in financing the coming recon- 
.] struction in Utah's industries. 


Avail yourself of our experience and excep- 
tional facilities, and of our warm, humanized 
banking policy. Come in today and discuss your peace 
problems with our officers. 











depositor, the com- 














Peace--and then what? 


With the glorious dawn of peace, statesmen 
and business nien the world over are asking, ** What car 


How about YOUR business? Are you putting it 
in.such a shape that you will be able to take care of the 
increased trade which will follow the ‘removal of war restrictions, 
and to create new jobs for the victorious boys of Utah when they 


No factor of peace preparedness is more impor- 
tant than the establishment of a substantial banking 
Hundreds of milligns of dollars bt be enpendted connection. When the time arrives for speeding up the growth 
of your business to meet the demands of peace, the necessary. funds 


Fig. 1. All ready f6r peace 


company, have 
come to accept 


Member Federal Reservc System 


Branches: 
12-14 E. Pratt Street 
Eastern Ave. and 3d St 


munity andthe nation 
in “the piping times 








these progres- 


Baltimore and Commerce 





of peace’ now at 








sive methods as 








a matter of 
course. Such directors still believe 
that the dignity of a bank is some- 
thing sacrosanct, but they have 
come to realize—having seen the 
satisfactory results of the advertis- 
ing—that large space, good typog- 
raphy and illustration are not 
necessarily incompatible with 
dignity. 

The problem today is how best to 
use the advertising of your bank to 
promote the best interests of the 


hand. To do this 
rightly needs vision. 
Charles S. Calwell, president of 
the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia, who for 
ten years past has been handling 
personally the advertising of his 
progressive bank, looks at publicity 
problems in a broad way and he 
gets right down to fundamentals. 
The October 29th ‘issue of The 
Corn Exchange published by his 
bank, is a special after-the-war 
number. It contains a symposium 
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of views by leading business men 
concerning the new conditions that 
peace is bringing, together with this 
statement by Mr. Cal- 
well himself: *“The hope 
of the nation after the 
war will be in our strong 
agricultural position. 

“We will have an 
abundance of fertilizers. 
Potash from Alsace- 
Lorraine will likely come, 
via France, on most fa- 
vorable terms. Our 
sulphuric acid supply will 
beenormous; our phos- 
phate rock is unlimited. 
With plenty of fertiliz- 
ers, we could double the 
production of our crops. 

“While our foreign 
merchandise trade is 
evolving — while our 
legislators are waiting 
for more light—the 
farmer will protect the 
trade balance. 

“The nations of the 
world must be fed.” 


HE National Bank 

of the Republic of 
Salt Lake City was 
“right on the job’ with its first peace 
advertisement, reproduced herewith 
(Fig. 1). This advertisement con- 
taining easily recognizable portraits 
of Woodrow Wilson, David Lloyd 
George and others, seated around 
the peace table, appeared in the 
newspapers ‘the next day after the 
premature and erroneous announce- 
ment of the signing of the armistice 
with Germany. Inasmuch as the 
armistice was signed very soon 
thereafter the advertisement was 
entirely opportune and to have it 
ready showed commendable enter- 
prise on the part of the agency 
responsible for that bank's adver- 
tising. The Baltimore Trust 
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Clearing House 








Congratulations 


We are mighty proud of our 3,175 de- 
positors and friends whose co-operation 
enabled us to subscribe for $816,150, of 
the FOURTH Liberty Loan. 


The Home National Bank of Meriden 


E. J. DOOLITTLE, President. C. 8. PERKINS, Cashier. 























In Anticipation 


of our customers’ requirements, we have 
provided an equipment consisting of 





every modern appliance and convenience \ 

for the quick and accurate transaction of : 

all banking business. If you are not now 

banking with us, come in and get ac- 

quainted. \S 
\ 


HOME NATIONAL BANK. 


16 COLONY STREET, MERIDEN, CONN. 
N RESOURCES § 2,100,000.00 
\ Depository of Uniied States Government State of Connecticut and Town of Meriden 










FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


U. S&S. DEPOSITORY 
CAPITAL, $200,000 
Charles L. Rockwell, President. 


SURPLUS, $300,000 
Fleyé Cartls, Cashier 


CMAS. ¥. LINSLEY, we. Bw. LYON, 
©. B ROGERS. 
c. L. BOCK WELL, 


Cc. W. CABILL. 
C. A. LEARNED, 
FLOYD CURTIS. 


All United States Third Liberty Loan 41% 
Bonds subscribed for through this 
bank are now ready for delivery. 








EXECUTOR TRUSTEE 


The Meriden Trust & Safe Deposit Co, 


CHAS. L. ROCKWELL, President. CHAS. F. LINSLEY, Vice Prest. 
WM. B. CHURCH, Secretary. HARRY H. SMITH, Treasurer. 


John L. Billard Chas. L. Rockwell Wm. 8. Lyon 
Chas. F. Linsiey i. B. Whi Edward Miller 
EB. J. Doolittle C. P. Bradley A 
Geo. H. Wilcox F. 8. Billard 

Gafe Deposit Boxes from $5 to $26 per annum 


ADMINISTRATOR 





GUARDIAN 


Meriden National Bank 


CAPITAL $200,000 








BO East Main St. 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
HERMAN HESS, President 


HARRIS 8S. BARTLETT, Cashier 


Chartered 1838 
Nationalized 1865 


DIRECTORS: 
John L. Billard W. FP. Parker John B. Hall 
George H. Wilcox G. E. Savage Chas. B. Fiyan 
Herman Hess Benj. Page B. L. Lawton 


OPEN AN ACCOUNT WITH US 





One Dollar Starts a Book 
50 CENTS OR 25 CENTS 
MAY BE DEPOSITED EACH WEEK. 
THE MERIDEN SAVINGS BANK 
63 East Main St. Incorporated 1861. 


Save and Have 
City Savings Bank | 


Fivst Nations) Beak + y Meriden, Coan DI 
President, Cheries Reckweil wu 2. — 
Edward 
B. Wilcox Dexter W. Parker 


VICE PRESIDENTS: 
George 
Floyd Cartis ?. tT. OBries 
a. Witter W. Gibess 
and Treeserer, Barelé L. Wheatley 








t-. Lo 
Chee, F. alee 
James 





Interest On Deposits Commences the First Day of Each 
Month 





Fig. 2. Pick out the three good ones 
Company was even earlier in the field 
with a peace advertisement, telling 


about the “big work ahead,” even 
while the fighting was going on. 


HERE are some very good 

points for bank advertisement 
writers in this recent editorial in 
the Wall Street Journal; 

“What constitutes the strength 
of a bank is a question which is 
given considerable prominence by 
the agitation carried on in some 
quarters for bank amalgamation 
on the ground that only large banks 
will be able to extend to traders 
and manufacturers the facilities 
necessary to enable them to enter 
into successful competition with 
foreigners. In the popular mind 
the strength of a bank lies in the 
volume of its deposits, the fact 
being entirely forgotten that de- 
posits constitute a bank's liabil- 
ities, and, therefore, can be no 
index of its solidity or its lending 
power. One might as well say that 
the financial position of an indus- 
trial corporation grows stronger 
with the increase of its accounts 
payable, since the deposits of a 
bank are equivalent to this item. 
The fact is, a bank’s credit, and 
consequently its lending power, is 
dependent on the same three 
factors as that of any corporation, 
namely: the honesty and ability 
of its management, the amount of 
capital, including surplus and un- 
divided profits, which its stock- 
holders have staked for the protec- 
tion of the interests of its creditors, 
depositors and noteholders, and 
finally, the relative liquidity of its 
assets which is usually gauged by 
the amount of cash and secondary 
reserve carried by the bank, or the 
amount of its working capital, to 
borrow a term from corporate 
finance. 


ONSIDER that strip of bank 

ads. (Fig 2). from a Meriden, 
Conn., newspaper. There are just 
three good ads. in the bunch, and | 
should like to have a chance to 
improve those three—especially 
their headlines. Try your hands 
at it, gentle readers. It will be 
good practice for you. 
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Jo LABOR and 
LIBERTY . 
aS : You, of the great industrial army, : 
a_i who toil unceasingly “over here” | 
} to sustain the nation’s fighters 
& battling “over there”- you may not 
. march to rhythmic drum beats, 4 


of some sechuded shop, how stead- | [| 
fastly each serves. Each strives ; 
too, that he may save and thus ; 
twice serve. = 


With sincere respect, this banking . 
institution acknowledges with the 

rest of our people, the mighty 

strokes that Labor is sounding on 
the world’s war anvil. Indeed, you 
are forging the arms of victory in 
Liberty's cause. We salute you! 











THE 
Pennsylvania Trust Company 


READING, PA. 
re 








Fig. 3. Strength 


T would be too bad if the end of 
the war should also mean the 
end of the truly inspiring bank ad- 
vertising which has been done 
while we were at war. For instance, 
look at that “Labor and Liberty” 
advertisement (Fig. 3) of the Penn- 
sylvania Trust Company, Reading, 
Pa., sent me by Charles H. Moore. 
While some might criticize its 
diction as perhaps being over the 
heads of many of those to whom 
the advertisement is nominally 
addressed, still its appeal is a 
strong one, the virile figure in the 
foreground is fascinating in its 
power. 


RUE to its name, the Enter- 

prise Bank, of Charleston, S. 
C., is enterprising in its advertis- 
ing. It has a _ personified char- 
acter, ‘Miss Four Per Cent,” who 
Phoebe Snows her way through a 
series of newspaper advertisements. 
Here is a sample of her ‘‘line of 
talk:” 

“Miss Four Per Cent Talks 
About Her Home. 

‘So much has been said of late 
in the press and on the streets, in 
the stores, at card clubs and after- 
noon teas, about the ‘Home of Miss 
Four Per Cent’ that I am going to 
be ‘improper’ enough to talk pub- 
licly about my own home. Of 
course, you know its location in the 
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UY 

THE TWO MISERS 7 

One hoards what the nation needs, hoards while JZ 

his country bleeds. Money lust, avarice and 

greed are his creed—than which at no time is 
there lower! 













His “patriotism” amounts to a lacquer that hides, 
beneath it the heart of a slacker 


The other rarks high among us—the first is re- 
y jected, the second respected of men—an Econ- 
yy, omizer! 

One stints for the sake of stinting. The other 
saves for self-protection and country’s good. In 
this war even more than before, National Wel- 
fare rests upon Individual Prosperity. 

A little extra saving now is needed; financial con- 
servation should be heeded—it may yet save de- 
mocracy for the peoples of the earth 


We will help you do your share by adding our 
“bit” to yours, in the 


War Stamps Thrift Stamps 


. FW Me, 
CPE ere cee 


J Long & oo Sts . 


Fig. 4. Every Bank its own Walt Mason 





Enterprise Bank, corner of Meet- 
ing and Market streets. In the 
first place that is a busy corner and 
a popular corner. Everybody in 
Charleston passes the Enterprise 
Bank at least once a day. 

The Enterprise is so very sani- 
tary with its tiled floors; its marble 
sidewalls and counters; its bronze 
grille work; its glass covered desks; 
its glazed tile vault; its up-to-date 
screening—everything up-to-date. 
My own office is a gem. I've got 
a private little room with its glass 
covered desk, its reception chairs, 
a full length mirror—all for the 
especial use of my lady friends, so 
they won't be jostled by the crowd 
which sometimes gathers. One 
thing about “My Home’ which 
appeals to the newcomer is the 
homelike atmosphere which pre- 
vails. Newcomers are made to 
feel at home and that is why so 
many seek out the Enterprise 
Bank. On the first of January, 
April, July and October, I have an 
‘at home’ and distribute about 
$4,000 to my friends. I didn’t see 
you there on July 1st. Won't you 
qualify so as to be in the October 
distribution by becoming a depos- 
itor in the Enterprise? | am very 


anxious to form your acquaint- 
ance.” 


TS OWN. Walt Mason must 
have writ that “Two Misers”’ 
skit (Fig. 4) by which the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Columbus 


tells Ohio people where they re at if 
they don't save their tin and sav- 
ings accounts begin—* * * Help! 


HE American National Bank, 

of St. Paul, makes very good 
use of small space in its “Pay by 
Check” advertisement (Fig. 5). 


HE advertisement of the An- 

glo-South American Bank, 
Ltd., (Fig. 6) is typical of a good deal 
of new foreign trade advertising 
which banks are beginning to put 
out in view of the re-establishment 
of the freedom of the seas. 


N large cities, the exact location 

of a bank and its branches is an 
important point to be brought out 
in the advertising. The Columbia 
Trust Company, of New York, 
handles that matter well in the 
reproduced advertisement (Fig. 7). 


AKE a long breath and read 
this one-sentence ad: 

“Having for many years placed at 
the disposal of banks and bankers 
throughout the country the per- 
sonal service of our officers in 
attending to correspondents’ re- 
quirements the Merchants Nation- 
al Bank has demonstrated to 
financial institutions everywhere 
that this personal attention on the 
part of the officers assures not only 
accuracy and a broad treatment 
of each patron's requirements, but 
also a degree of promptness which 
has come to be a distinguishing 
factor in this strong bank's 
service. 


HE Twin Cities are the center 

of a wonderful agricultural 
section and the banks of Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul are doing much 
to foster the prosperity of their 
territory. The Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis in its 
advertising is doing a lot to keep 
the rest of the country informed 
concerning the progress of the 
Northwest. That ‘Billion Dollar 
Crop ad. (Fig. 9) is a winner.” 


T IS not only in the Northwest 
that banks are helping agri- 
culture, as witness that “Service to 
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/ Burroughs 


Clearing House 








PAY BY CHECK 


Safe, convenient, dignified. 
Let us serve you. 


American National Bank 


Robert at Seventh - St. Paul 














Fig. 5. Good use of small space 





New Office in Spain 





The Ang plo — American Bank, co has further extended its excep- 
for American exporters by adding to its list of branch 
+ we View, Spain. | This « = gh Ae open about November 1, 
and will augme nt those already established in Barcelona, Bilbao and 
M adrid. 
With branches in four principal markets, the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Ltd., is in a particularly advantageous position to assist American 
exporters in the extension of their business with Spain. 











Ancio-South American Bank, Lid. 
New York Agency, 60 Wall Street 
Head Office Jobe Cone, Agent Capital aod Reserves 
London Deven, 1 Over $31,000,000 
























The four headquarters for 
COLUMBIA TRUST FUNDS 
for safe-guarding the money you leave 






umbia’ Trust Fund to you. 
Trust Fund is simply moncy set aside 
under the protection ob the Columbia Trust 
Company and invested to provide 

income for definite objects. 









\ IN SHOPPING | 
aa \ge Geis Sat | 






At our meget office the man to see is 
Mr. Vice-President. A Columbia 
Trust Fund is a financial arrangement you 
can enter into now. It prevents the dwind- 
ling away of the money you leave. 













ress If more’ convenient to come to our Harlem 
Weta . office, ask for Mr. Burns. A Columbia 
vi —h Trost Fund can be made to fit your individ- 
ual needs—for example, to yt see 9 for the 

——— of ge family a period 

——— apogee handling cach 


Trt Fu is very moderate. 


4 
At our Bronx office you will find Mr. Berry 
ready to talk with you. Life insurance or 
cupeiier noveny tag beets aide te tone 
Columbia Trust Fund. We are bound 
by a writen agreement to carry out ir 
wishes absolutely. oe 











r you are |looking te the future and planning well 
ahead, we recommend that you give the matter of a 
Columbia Trust Fund earnest consideration. 

You will find any one of the above men glad to explain a 
Columbia Trust Fund to you in a very frank and informal 
way—of course, without obligation on your part. 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 


COMPANY 


Fig. 7. Making location clear 








| Burroughs 
" House 


Farmers’ ad. of the 
Commercial Trust 
Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass (Fig. 10). 


HE way-faring § PR soho 

man, though a ff cxpn™sn's' 
fool, need not err in 
getting the point of 
that snappy little ad. 
of the First State 
Bank of Detroit 
(Fig. 8); The Balti- 
more Trust Com- 
pany 's ad. is a good 
model for trust 
companies seeking 
commercial busi- 
ness; there's good 
stuffinthat Burling- § °=: 
ton, Vt., savings ad.  “" 
but the name of the | COMMO 
Burlington Savings § ™"™ 


mS 
0; 


eres 








ia ot i 
Bank ought tobe OE —— 


Fig. 8. Good ideas in every one of these 


brought out much 
more strongly; institutions like the 
Commonwealth Trust Company, 
lucky enough to have safe deposit 
boxes available, do well to advertise 
them strongly; it is a strong and 
convincing appeal of the Central 
Trust Company, Chicago, directed 
towards making permanent 
savers of Liberty bond buyers 


FR 00 YOU KNOW THE EARNING POWER OF YOUR BOND? 
: Semen. At Tate Ps a 


Our depositors can se 
fa Central “Trusty-Bank” (above 
a bond of the 


a which to save for 
Fourth Liberty Loan 





EALTH 
+319 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 








headed “Insurance 





WHEN YOU BOUGHT 


THAT BOND A Trust That Insures. 
que 2 dems test? Company Your Duty to Those 
br eer thy aera a Plus 


{The future is dark for the man or woman who 
has not the knack of saving money 


|. BILL.” 


{lf you find yourself in this condition there is just 
one cure—Systematic Spving. 





| __ Member Federal Reserve Bank | 








Not only does the Baltimore 

= Eis ea “Jim” Hull, Trust Company perform the 
. -y: 

gs Account atthe Central 

he aid of your Liberty Bond fe 

interest itors ca 


own paper, just as such business is 
handled by National and State 
Banks. 


And. because of its large capital and sur. 


1) the help of much banking feet coupled wth 
an abahty and « deaze to ad you um eobvmg yor 
fonanca! 


always find an sffieer of thie company mady to 
talk bene, 


The Baltimore Trust Co. 
25 E. Baltimore Street 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Sores 
Eastern Ave and 3d Street 
Baltimore and Commerce. 


Dependent upon 
you Does Not End 


ee When You Insure 
But, because of its charter, it uw , ~ 
Siasasee || Your Life. Who 


After You Will 
Manage Your Af- 
fairs?” The argu- 
ment contained 
therein is so good 
and may be so help- 
ful to other trust 
company adver- 


ae pe ol 











2+2 =— 4 





tisers that I repro- 





Earning + Saving = Success 


Fanon) 


or 
Established 1853 
[__ GRISWOLD and LAFAYETTE ‘| 











NE of the noteworthy recent 

developments is the greatly 
increased advertising of trust busi- 
ness. [| don't know whether the 
fact that national banks can now 
exercise trust functions has any- 
thing to do with it, but it is true 
that much larger space and stronger 
copy is being used by trust com- 
panies than ever 





will remain healthy and active. 


Bas 
these minimum primary market valuations result 





Minnesota North Dakota South Dakota 
Wheat «+ 73,763 94. 71,938 
Oats 129.393 66331 72,395 
Barley 35 37,538 31,444 
Rye Te 21,399 8,190 
Corn 109.593 12.390 109,779 
Plax 2,506 8,328 1,410 
366,198 240,575 295,156 
The Crop—in money : 

Minnesota North Dakota South Dakota 

Wheat «+» $152,589,410 $193,907,450 $141,782,840 
Oats ‘ 81,617,590 41,125,220 44,884,900 
Barley pa 32,084,920 25,901,220 22,639,680 
Rye :. 10,770,700 29:744,610 11,220,300 
Com ‘ 153,430,200 16,974,300 150,397,230 
Flax 9,422,560 31,063,440 5,245,200 
$439,915,380  $338,716,240, _$376,170,150 


—AFFILIATED WITH 


inneapolis 





Combined resources, $72,000,000 


The Northwest States 


Are in the Process of Turning Into Cash 


A Billion Dollar Crop 


The Northwestern National Bank is helping to finance the movement of this great production 


Its officers and directors have confidence that with this great accretion of new wealth the 
Northwest will do its full duty to the government in responding to financial needs and that general 
busines’, subject to such temporary limitations as war-time necessity may in some instances impose, 


ed on terminal values today, using average freight rates to terminals from each state, 


‘otal value of crops of wheat, cats, barley, rye, corn and flaxseed 


The Crop—in quantity (000 omitted )—bushels : 


THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


The Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
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Trust Company, 
at Watertown, 
New York, put 
out a full news- 








Fig. 9. This will look good to hungry Europe 


paper page, 
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duce it in full as 
follows: 

“Most men realize their responsi- 
bilities. They know that those 
they support in life must be sup- 
ported when they are dead; and 
they provide for that support by 
insuring their lives. Unfortunately, 
the thought of most men stops 
there. With a capital of ten or 
twenty thousand dollars, a_ busi- 


‘ness man would feel no anxiety 


about an income. Hence he feels, 
without stopping to think about 
it, that his child, his widow, his 
aged parent, his infirmed or in- 
capable brother, would have no 
cause for anxiety with a like capi- 
tal. And so he insures his life for 
enough to produce that capital 
and lets it go at that. 

“Capital, however, must be in- 
vested, judiciously invested, if it 
is to yield an income. Can the 
judgment of one who lacks the 
Capacity to make money, be trusted 
to invest it? Not only will capital 

(Continued on page 32) 


Service to Farmers | 


Now is the time for the farmer to 
year’s crops—next year’s incre 
tion—next year’s prosperity. 





lan next 
produc- 


Whatever his plans may include—farm im- 
provements, crop planting, live stock financing, 
etc.,—our officers will be glad to discuss mat- 
ters and offer their best advice. 


A hearty welcome always awaits the farmer 
at this institution. 
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Taking Stock of the Future 


New York, helped to sell Liberty bonds 


LEND THE WAY THEY 


A war map in front of the Guaranty Trust Company, 





To the Problems of Peace the Ablest Men 
of All Nations are Giving Thought es_ 


ITH the armistice signed, 
everywhere throughout the 
world, men and nations are pre- 


paring for final peace. Their prep- — 


arations are going forward in the 
conviction that no matter how near 
or how far off peace may be, its 
known problems are of such mag- 
nitude and importance as to re- 
quire immediate consideration. 

To the solution of these prob- 
lems every great nation of the 
world is giving the thought of its 
most able men. Under the aus- 
pices of their governments, finan- 
ciers, manufacturers, traders, and 
workmen are being organized for 
the purpose of investigating and 
reporting on what will best serve 
to lift their respective enterprises 
out of the ruin of war. When all 
the resultant mass of information 
and opinion shall have been accu- 
mulated and organized it will be 
co-ordinated and will form the 


By FRANCIS H. SISSON 
Vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company 
New York 
basis of policies which the govern- 
ments are expected to adopt. Al- 
ready it is evident that some of 
these policies may shatter tradi- 
tions and ideals long adhered to, 
and will be bitterly opposed both 
by those who live in the past and 
those who dream of the future. 
Certain it is, however, that these 
problems of peace must be solved 
and that nation which solves them 
with the largest measure of vision 
and practical insight will soonest 
get out of debt and resume a pros- 
perous career. War is now the 
supreme effort of the nations. 
After the war, all will be concen- 
trated no less vigorously on the 

work of reconstruction. 

Great Britain has approached 
her problem with an enthusiasm 
and a thoroughness in which there 
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is both suggestion and inspiration 
for the United States. In spite of 
the difficulties involved in her 
world-wide possessions and their 
diverse peoples, she is resolutely 
attempting to work out a detailed 
program for the restoration of her 
commercial and financial position. 
No secret is made of the fact that 
she expects a period of intense 
competition for the markets and 
the carrying trade of the world to 
follow the war, nor of her intention 
to be as fully prepared for it as 
possible. 

To that end it is proposed to 
make plans now for giving perma- 
nent direction to all the energy, 
now temporarily devoted to war 
work, that will be released for other 
pursuits when peace is proclaimed. 
These plans are of tremendous 
import to the people of Great 
Britain, and directly to the people 
of other nations. The idea back 
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the machines for machine bookkeep- 


ing, and you are reasonably sure of 
satisfaction from any make. But with the 
paper that is used in the machine it is an 
entirely different question. An ordinary 
ledger paper cannot be used successfully. 
The peculiarly dificult requirements of this 
method demand a paper that is especially 
adapted to the work. 
such stock, and that is 
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meets every condition of the special purpose 
for which it is made. ‘The price of Typo- 
count is moderate. 


There is only one 


May we send you a generous 
sample for test in your own office? 


Byron Weston Company 
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of them is that, if the British Empire is to endure, 
there must be such a refitting of men and industries 
to meet changed circumstances, and such a redirection 
of effort, as will insure the utmost development of 
every resource. 

In preparation for this intensive development of 
her resources, Great Britain is taking what is probably 
the most remarkable inventory ever attempted. Under 
the general direction of the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion, the Ministry of Munitions, Department of the 
Foreign Office and Board of Trade, and other govern- 
mental agencies, nearly a hundred committees are 
busy collecting information regarding agricultural, 
mining, industrial, and commercial conditions within 
the empire. 

In addition the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research has more than a score of committees, 
the names of which suggest that searching for raw 
materials, their exploitation, and possible substitutes 
for them will enter deeply into the future plans of 
the empire. 

With these arrangements for increasing the volume 
and improving the quality of the things that can be 
produced in the British Empire have gone plans for 
building up a great selling agency. The government 
has created a new joint Department of the Foreign 
Office and the Board of Trade which is known as the 
Department of Overseas Trade (Development and In- 
telligence). This body controls the Board of Trade's 
Trade Commissioner Service within the empire and the 
Foreign Office's Commercial Attache Service in foreign 
countries. In other words a single body is to control 
and co-ordinate the sources of information in regard 
to those who have something to sell and those who 
are ready to buy. The Trade Commissioner Service 
is to be strengthened and enlarged and likewise the 
consular service. Better trained men are to be sent 
out to every corner of the world to keep a watchful 
eye for every chance to sell British goods. The Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade is to undertake the bringing 
of buyer and seller together more quickly and less 
expensively than ever before. Inquiries are to be 
invited and answered, and by publications for general 
distribution and by confidental information, the whole 
industrial and commercial life of the empire is to be 
quickened. 

The great British banks are aware of the demands 
that will be made upon them to finance this program 
of restoration and new developments. By amalgama- 
tions they are concentrating great reserves of capital 
upon which to build a credit structure adequate to 
the needs of the coming years. These amalgamations 
are significant of the growing feeling that to win their 
way—or to hold their own—the peoples of the British 
Empire must draw closer together, socially, politically, 
and economically. 

While France has been so nobly absorbed in war it 
is a further mark of the enormous energy of which 
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her people are capable that from the very beginning 
of her conflict her industrial and business leaders have 
kept ever before them the likelihood of a period of 
intense competition after peace was proclaimed. With 
her mines, her crops, her skill in manufacture, her 
future is exceptionally bright. With plans for 
increasing the merchant navy, go others for the im- 
provement of harbors. France has today no harbor 
where ships of the largest type can dock. Many 
available places are being explored, and plans have in 
some cases been drawn for the enlargement of harbors 
and the reconstruction of ports. Closely related is 
the plan to co-ordinate railroads and shipping lines. 

Whatever the war has cost, Italy's men of affairs 
feel today that it has been worth while in awakening 
the country to a realization of what may be done 
through new methods and new associations to place 
Italy in the foremost ranks of international traders. 
To develop new methods of production and distribu- 
tion, to form new relations through which to give the 
largest measure of effectiveness and the most remuner- 
ative return to the peculiar abilities of her people 
and the fertility of her soil, is now the object to which 
statesmen and financiers are giving all the thought 
and energy that can be spared from the immediate 


task of holding back the invader and preserving her - 


nationality. 

The government is very much interested in the plans 
which manufacturers are making to turn their facilities 
to the output of peace products. Despite heavy taxes, 
huge profits have been earned during the war. To 
foster preparations for international competition after 
the war, the government makes an allowance to 
manufacturers who invest a certain portion of their 
profits in new plants or in extensions. Extensions 
had to be made as a war measure. In making them 
the Italians availed themselves of every suggestion 
that meant economy of labor and materials in turning 
out the finished product. Now the desire for modern 
methods has seized the industrial mind and extensions 
of plant, intensive development of resources, and 
quantity production are to be continued as peace 
policies. 

Norway and Sweden are both, in the larger sense, 
undeveloped countries. Both have made and intend 
to make great changes in the arrangements by which 
expression is given to their economic life. Both are 
affected toward the United States not only by a 
feeling of friendship, but also by a very shrewd dis- 
cernment of the extent to which this country will 
participate in the development of Russia, and of how 
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Convert War’s Thrift Lesson 
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AR taught people to save. Thousands of banks 

are keeping alive this habit and increasing their 
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profitable to themselves can be made their geographi- 
cal position as stepping stones into that country. 

If anything has been more surprising than the 
bountifulness of Canada’s response to the urgings of 
patriotism it is the readiness with which her people 
have grasped its significance for the future. Her hopes 
are measured by the disproportion between what she 
has done and what it was thought she was capable of 
doing less than four years ago. The output of steel 
products has more than doubled since the war began. 
Along with the manufacturing has grown the ship- 
building industry, and in looking forward the Canadian 
has combined the two as mutually dependent and 
contributive to the upbuilding of foreign trade. 

For the last three years Japan, in common with 
other nations, especially the United States, has been 
benefiting from Germany's withdrawal from foreign 
trade. She has benefited in the first place by being 
forced to find at home, or to produce herself, the raw 
materials and finished products which Germany sup- 
plied, and again she has benefited by selling her own 
products to countries which formerly bought from 
Germany. Japan is making every effort to keep the 
buying world’s attention upon herself, and new enter- 
prises are constantly entering the field formerly 
dominated by the Germans. Because of their imitative 
skill and their supply of cheap labor the Japanese are 
particularly well equipped to compete for this kind 
of business. Unprecedented profits have been earned 
by the shipping companies as a result of the increase 
in foreign trade, and the building of additional tonnage 
is going on at top speed. The close and necessary 
relation between adequate banking facilities and the 
expansion of foreign trade is recognized in the arrange- 
ments which are being made to have branch banks at 
every point where their merchants touch. 

Australia is capable of industrial expansion on a 
great scale. Her natural resources have never been 
subjected to the exploitation easily possible in lands 
well provided with railways and waterways. She is 
naturally an agricultural country, however, and her 
plans for industrial expansion will not be allowed to 
interfere with her standard sources of wealth. The 
output of beef products and of butter and cheese 
is to receive stimulation under the governments plans 
for extending export business. Plans for enlarging the 
orchard areas of the country are being made. Closely 
related to these agricultural projects is the purpose to 
extend the timber industry and sisal growing. 

It is the belief of the world, confirmed by the confes- 
sions of her own leaders that Germany precipitated 
the present war in order to establish an empire 
sufficiently extensive and equipped to employ all the 
talents of her people and to make the rest of the world 
merely tributary to her wealth and greatness. From 
that ideal the rulers of Germany have never permitted 
their thoughts to wander. In the course of the last 
four years they have been forced to believe that their 
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original method of attaining it would possibly have 
to be modified, but the idea of economic domination, 
based upon the primitive and absolutely false theory 
of self-sufficiency, is still the very heart and core of 
their thought and aspirations. 

Much consideration was given to the question by 
the Imperial Commissary for Transition Economy 
before its functions were merged with the present 
Imperial Department of Economic Affairs and of the 
nine separate sections into which this department is 
divided six are concerned with the study of them, each 
section being assisted by committees of experts for 
the various groups of materials. 

The restoration of the merchant marine is a prob- 
lem to the solution of which the ablest German econo- 
mists and commercial leaders, in co-operation with 
government Officials, have given a great deal of atten- 
tion. The plan was discussed for the greater part of 
a year and finally took shape in a law enacted last 
November. The provisions of this law are interest- 
ing as showing the extent to which the government in- 
tends to keep its hands upon commerce after the war. 
The fusion principle is being applied to every phase 
of economic life in Germany. There are amalgama- 
tions to obtain raw materials, to improve transpor- 
tation facilities, to develop home and foreign markets, 
to foster commercial education and economic research. 
Wherever by any possibility the policy can be followed 
with advantage to the economic life of the country 
as a whole, there concentration appears. By this 
means there is being created a nation wide machine 
dominated by the Imperial Government and wholly 
amenable to its purposes. 

All these plans for recalling the prosperity which 
Germany so foolishly threw away in 1914, and for 
attaining that economic supremacy which she now sees 
is no longer to be had by force of arms, indicate a 
persistence in the German mind of absolute satisfac- 
tion with the methods which won for the Empire such 
a proud position in the business world before the war. 
Their tactics have merely been developed for the con- 
quest of greater laurels. The whole scheme is a chal- 
lenge to the enterprise of all nations. 


War Loans of the United States 


AR LOANS of the United States” is the title 

of a most complete booklet covering all gov- 
ernment loans since the beginning of the war, published 
by the Old Colony Trust Company, of Boston. 

The index of descriptions include the First Liberty 
Loan 31's of 1947 ;the Second Liberty Loan 4's of 1942; 
the Third Liberty Loan 414’sof 1928; the Fourth Liberty 
Loan 44's of 1938; the First Converted 4's of 1947; the 
First Converted 414's of 1947; the Second Converted 
44's of 1942; and the Second Converted 414s of 1947. 

Each issue is treated separately, showing the date 
due, the interest dates, date callable, tax exemption 
privileges and conditions governing call and conversion. 
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OUR NATIONAL OBJECTIVE 


To many men the future spells business opportunity, libera- 
tion from restriction, restored markets—all that goes with a freer 
and fuller industrial progress. 


Doubtless this is an objective worthy of great activity, great 
effort and great concentration— but is it big enough for men 
who have just passed through an emergency in which they con- 
secrated all the industrial resources of this mighty nation to an 
ideal, untainted by purely selfish purpose? 


For more than a year the objective of American business has 
been one to which all alike could subscribe. Producer, distrib- 
utor, competitor and customer— every worker from least to 
greatest —all stood on a common platform. We have witnessed 
the results of unity of command, unity of purpose, and unity of 
effort, in what was not only a great moral and military achieve- 
ment, but the greatest industrial achievement in history. 


The future holds for us equal community of interest and 
equal opportunity for a common objective. 


We do not believe that commercial success — measured 
purely by its material reward—will ever again satisfy American 
i business men. But if we can regard business achievement as pub- 
| lic service, business success as a contribution to world progress, 
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business management as a great human responsibility, the lessons | 
of the war will not be lost. | 


| 
America can lead the world in solving great industrial prob- : : 
lems affecting the welfare of all humanity. | 


America can produce food to feed nations, materials and | | 
manufactured products to increase the usefulness and comforts 
of millions. | 

America can create wealth—not solely for the aggrandize- Hl} 
ment of a few but for enjoyment by all, and can show the world Mil 
how great things can be accomplished by inventive genius and | 
executive ability coupled with ideals of service. iV 


The great industrial organizations of the future will be iN 
known not simply as successful business institutions, but as | 
definite contributors to human progress. Mil 


But if this larger achievement is to follow, we business 
men must appreciate the vital importance of closer co-operation, | 
more efhcient management, and a vision that looks beyond the | i 
narrow limits of a competitive market. | 


To help attain that objective The Burroughs Adding iM 
| Machine Company enlists its product, organization and physical Hi 
equipment in the service of American industry. | 





THE BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY i 
| 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
| January 1, 1919. 
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Ready for “Business as Usual” 

(Continued from page 24) 

fail to yield an income in inexperienced and incapable 

hands, but capital itself is put in peril. Women and 

men lacking financial ability are easily imposed upon. 

The promise of a large rate of dividend or a high rate 

of interest seems to them in their financial ignorance, 

the most attractive of investments. 

‘“Judicious management is just as essential to 
reliable income as is capital itself. The Northern New 
York Trust Company is organized for the care and 
management of capital. Some of the most successful 
business men of our community are its directors. Its 
officers and employees are chosen and educated for 
that particular purpose. Its capital is pledged as 
security for the good faith and honesty of its acts. 
Capital, under its management, is not only preserved; 
it is made productive. It will be caused to yield the 
best return that is consistent with safety. 

“Why not then place the life insurance money that 
must support your dependent ones in our capable 
hands? Why not, instead of going half way toward 
security for those you love, go all the way? Perhaps 
you do not know how. In that event, let it be our 
pleasant task to show you. 

“We would appreciate a call from you. Then, if you 
care to tell us, in confidence, what you hope to accom- 
plish for your wife, your daughter, your son, your sis- 
ter, your parents, through life insurance, we will tell 
you how you may surely accomplish it. 

“Others have found our advice of value. We believe 
you would profit by it. It is yours for the asking.”’ 





INCE America's entry into the war, 
thirty~odd million people have 
learned that they have it in them 

to economize and to save. Liberty Bonds and 

Thrift Stamps supplied the necessary incentive. 











This organization is now prepared to supply a 
service designed especially to keep those hun- 
dreds of new savers in your locality thoroughly 
tuned up to the advantages of systematic sav- 
ing; and to make your bank permanent “Thrift 
Headquarters” in your community. 


This service will interfere in no way with your 
present advertising plans. Full information 
and service agreement mailed on request. 


H. B. CRADDICK 


Advertising Manager for 454 Banks 
1004-8 First Natl-Soo Building 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Labor—and the Wages of Labor 


(Continued from page 8) 


For a good many years production has been regulated 
with a view to keeping prices up, not with a view to 
keepingthemdown. The one exception that instantly 
suggests itself is the Ford Motor Company. But in 
this case there was a market for the entire production 
and the market seems to have expanded with the 
production. If there was adoubt of the market, down 
went the price of Fords and the market always held 
strong. 

Probably the answer as to other commodities would 
not be similar. Once the market was saturated, there 
would necessarily be a halt in production, but diversifi- 
cation would meet this. The quantity of wheat which 
the world can consume is limited because enough is 
enough in the matter of things to eat. However, 
when there is a supply of wheat that drives the 
price down, the farmer turns his attention to other 
crops. So, in industrial production, there would neces- 
sarily be a diversification. This has nothing to do 
with the problem of efficient production which under- 
lies the labor question and which has solved that 
problem wherever it has been applied. 
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‘‘Results have entirely ; 
justified our expectations— 9 


Mr. Festus J. Wade, president of the Mercantile Trust Company 
and the Mercantile National Bank, St. Louis, writes as follows con- 
cerning the installation of the Library Bureau card ledger :— 


‘‘We transferred our 40,000 savings accounts from bound books to 
cards the early part of 1916, and employed your force of experts 
from Boston to make the installation for us. 


‘‘The results with the system were so satisfactory from the stand- 
point of accuracy and efficiency that upon our adoption of the 
Burroughs Machines for commercial accounts, we decided to use the 
card ledger system in the banking department as well. The results 
have entirely justified our expectations.’’ 


vo for folder describing this installation in detail 
‘‘An L. B. Card ledger in the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louts.’’ 
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Buffalo, 508 Marine Nat. Bank bldg. Indianapolis, 212 — Bank bidg. St. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade Los Angeles, McKee & Hughes, 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Kansas City, 215 Ozark bidg. Scranton, 408 Connell bidg. 440 Pacific Electric bldg. 
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MOST BANKS LLEAR’ THROUGH 
BAKER-VAWTER For Up-To-DATE 
Recoro-Keerinc Metwoos. Jo You? 

















\HE BIG MAJORITY of banks buy 
loose leaf equipment from Baker- 
Vawter Company. Thus they are 
kept posted by the recognized author- 
ity in the record-keeping line. They 
are acquainted with the better meth- 
ods being constantly developed by 
banks all over America. They continually pro- 
gress and improve, rendering customers better 
service while saving time and reducing costs. 








BINDERS, TRAYS, LEAVES, STATEMENTS Another of THE BIG 


are of superior workmanship and by their quality MAJ ORITY— 
alone effect many economies in use. But the Dollar Savings and Trust 
service that goes with them gratis in the con- Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
stant flow of helpful suggestions is likewise of use eer Sone oqvi- 
: ment with their Burroughs 
mighty value. Machines. 

When can the Baker-Vawter representative call 

to “check over” your requirements? 

Write Dept. M, nearest factory 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Holyoke, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 


Sales Offices 


mire” BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY Sos 


Consult Phone Have One 
Book Call 
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